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POETRY. 
HER STORY. 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 


Here, at the gate, let us stand and wait 
Till the grand procession pass ; 
The marshal first, in marvelous state, 
With the drums and the sounding brass ; 
Then the veterans brave in blue draw near, 
With a solemn, soldierly air: 
And the halt and the maimed are riding here, 
And the priest and the poet there. 


And now the troop of the children comes, 
{n wavy, hesitant files: . 

All bright with the blush of the early blooms, 
All wreathed in roses and smiles. 

They are halting now at the graves of the boys, 
And a dirge will be softly sung, 

And the parson will give to faith a voice, 
And the poet to love, a tongue. 


But you and I, my Harry and Bess, 
Will turn from those well-meant words 
Apart through the woodland silences— 
Alone with the breezes and birds; 
Here, at the grave, where the pine boughs grieve, 
When the solemn south winds roam, 
Our rosemary and our rue we'll leave, 
And carry our heart’s-ease home. 


Did I promise? Well, there is nothing new, 
But the joy and the pain are one. 

Sit down on the bank here, Bessie, and you 
Lie here on thagrass, my son. 

Fourteen next month! You were only four 
W hen your father went away; 

And you, little queen, were scarcely more 
Than a babe, that desolate day. 


A sudden and terrible call had come 
For an army of volunteers; 
And the tidings brought to our happy home 
Hard struggles and boding fears. 
That night he sat in a silent mood, 
And held you both to his breast; 
1 saw on his brow the shadows brood 
And darken—I knew the rest! 


He carried you up to thecrib that night, 
And watched with you till you slept; 
Then praying that God would guide him aright, 
The strong man wrestled and wept. 
{ found him praying and left him there 
Alone with his Father and you; 
Till the helper lifted his head of care, 
And lightened his sorrows too. 


And then he came forth and told me all; 
I could ne‘ther strive nor cry; 

He would follow his suffering country’s call ; 
Who would dare to forbid? Not I. 

You know the story—the parting word— 
The year that drearily passed, 

The drooping pain of hope deferred, 
The blinding blow at the last. 


But here is a picture you never saw— 
On this side mother and Bess, 

Hal on the other; the little flaw 
Is the dent of a ball, I guess. 

He carried it always here by his heart; 
And, when they led him away 

Faint from the field, where he bore his part 
So gallantly on that day,— 


When they laid him down in a sheltered nook 
(The chaplain told me this), 

He drew it forth, and with many a look, 
And many a passionate kiss, 

He gazed, till he heard the order, “‘Rest!’’ 
And then, when his spirit passed, 

It dropped from his hands upon his breast, 
And they found it there, at the last. 


That is all, my darlings, I have to tell; 
Like another diviner Friend, 
Having loved his own in the world so well, 
He loved them unto the end. 
The love that he left to you and me 
Is our fortune and our pride; 
The truest, manliest man was he— 
And he loved us till he died! 
Come hither, Harry! I'll lean on you. 
His brow and his mouth are there; 
And yours, little Bess, are his eyes of blue, 
And his wealth of golden bair. 
So here, at his grave, where, the’ pine boughs 
grieve, 
When the solemn south winds roam, 
Our rosemary and our rue we'll leave, 


ONE BOOK. | 


What is it that an American woman most 
needs in the way of education? Not the 
means of acquiring knowledge, for these 
abound. There is not a course of lectures so 
poor but it gives, during the winter, more 
knowledge than any one mind is likely to re- 
tain. In any town where there is a good pub- 
lic library, any girl who can command the 
leisure can furnish her mind abundantly, if 
that were all. But this is not all she needs— 
nor is it what she chiefly needs, It is not to 
furnish her mind, but to forge it, that is the 
necessity; not to acquire information, but to 
learn how to seek it, to systematize it, to use 
it. In short, what she most needs is not 
knowledge, but training. 

Many lectures are no better than one lec- 
ture, if they pour a hasty torrent of knowl 
edge over a mind unfit to receive it. Many 
books skimmed are not so good as one book 
read. “Beware,” says the scholastic proverb, 
“of the man of one book.” The defect of most 
women’s education seems to me to be, that 
they have never yet read a book. 

The chief advantage of college education is 
that afew books are read there. If it is the 
“Prometheus Bound” of ischylus, for in- 
stance, the student is expected to read it—that 
is, he dwells on it, goes over and over the 
same passage, notes the philological and 
rhetorical points, hunts up the historical al- 
lusions. He is aided by a teacher, stimulated 
by the prospect of examinations and the pos- 
sibility of honors—all growing out of this one 
book. If it is Butler’s “Analogy” or any- 
body’s ‘‘Political Economy,” it is the same 
thing. His mind acts, and learns to act. 
After that, he is better fitted to go on by him- 
self. The amount of knowledge obtained is 
of secondary value; itis the training of the 
mind that constitutes a liberal education. 
To have really read one book implies some of 
this training. 

I was once called upon to prescribe intel- 
lectually for a young girl of fair abilities, who 
showed no want of brains in conversation, but 
had a perfect indifference to books. She read 
dutifully and torpidly whatever was set be- 
fore her—novels, travels, history, all were the 
same; each page drove out the previous page, 
and her memory was a blank. Her parents 
asked me to teach her to read; she joined in 
the request, and I consented to try the ex- 
periment, on condition that she would faith- 
fully read a single book in the way I should 
direct. She consented. 

It was at the time of Kossuth’s visit, when 
everybody was talking about the Hungari«= 
revolution. The book I chose w* “Hungary 
in 1848,” by, Brace—a boo& of far more inter- 
est then than uow. I prescribed it in daily 
doses of one chapter. If possible she was to 
read that—the chapters being short—but un- 
der no conceivable circumstances, was she to 
read more than that. After each chapter she 
was to put down, in a blank book I gave her, 
some remark suggested by it. She must 
mention something that had interested her, 
or ask the explanation of some word, or any- 
thing else she pleased. Her comment might 
be only to say that Gérgey was a traitor, or 
to inquire how his name should be pronounc- 
ed; but at least there must be one sentence 
of remark per chapter. From time to time 
I was to see what she had written, and an- 
swer her questions, if any. This was the pre- 
scription, and she took it courageously. 

I knew in advance what would be the great- 
ést difficulty. It was to keep ber to one chap- 
ter. It seemed to her such a mistake, such a 
waste of opportunity, when she could so easi- 
ly manage five or six chapters in aday! Had 
she done 80, all would have been lost, so I 
was inexorable. The consequence was that 
she never failed to read her chapter; and 
when she got to the end of it, for want of any- 
thing better to do, she read it over again, or 
went to work with her note-book. It wasa 
very nice note-book, and she wrote a beauti- 
ful hand. When I came to look over the 
pages, every few days, I was astonished at 
the copiousness and variety of her notes. On 
some days, to be sure, there would be buta 
single sentence, and that visibly written with 
effort; but almost always, there were ques- 
tions, doubts, and criticisms, all of which I 
met as I could. I found my own mind taxed 
by hers, and finally re-read every chapter 
carefully, that I might be ready for her. And 
at the end she told me with delight that for 
the first time in her life she had read a book, 
Where was the magic of the process? I 
suppose mainly in she restraint, the moderate 
pace, and the necessity of writing “something. 
“Reading,” says my Lord Bacon, “‘maketh a 
full man, writing an exact man.’”’ To clearly 
define and systematize what you know—write. 
Itis doubtless better if you can do this under 
the eye of an elder teacher, but this is not 
necessary. The little I knowof modern his- 





And carry our heart’s-ease home, 





ing-book, into whicl digested ‘‘Lismond’s 
Decline and Fall of Roman Empire,’ an 
admirable little man, when studying by my- 
self as a resident grate at Cambridge, soon 
after leaving college¥et this would hardly 
_have been so effectug done but for the pre- 
vious collegiate readiof other bocks under 
competent teachers.The wrong done to 
women, under our prnt system, is not that 
we debar her from thources of knowledge, 
but from the traininghat should show her 
how to use these soun. We give her plenty 
of books—the Boston jblic Library is full of 
them —but it is unavaig until we train, upon 
some one single booker appetite and her 
digestion. Even lectss, without the pros- 
pect of coming examirions, are apt to be but 
a lazy indulgence; thee book, could we but 
learn how to read it, isetter. T. W. H. 





WOMAN EIN OREGON. 


The Republican wom of Oregon are work- 
ing heartily for the Ipublicans. Not con- 
tent with doing this, ty desire also to vote 
for Grant and Wilson,ad so have addressed 


to the Legislature, whh is now in session, 
the following 


PETITION TO THE OR}ON STATE LEGISLA- 


TUR. 

We would respectful] pray your Honorable 
Body to pass an Act {your present ion, 
instructing judges of ection to receive and 
count the votes of ween in their various 

recincts at the comig November election. 

e desire to cast our with our country’s 
friends, and thereby ler our influence to pro- 
mote good governmer and encourage wise 
and appropriate legislaon. 

Hanreir M. SHANAHAN, 
Presidnt W. 8. Association. 
W. W, VWiLiaus 

Vice-President. 

A. J. Duntway, Actig Secretary. 

The New Northwest,\f Sept. 20, makes the 
following appeal to thewomen of Oregon :— 

Ladies, send along yar names as rapidly as 
possible. We wish to present them in person, 
as an accompaniment to our Memorial. 
Would publish the who} list of names if we 
ad room. 4 

We also copy from th same spirited paper 
the following editorial ofMrs. Duniway :— 

SHALL OREGON WOMEN VOTE? 

The Democratic press, yith one accord, from 
the Liberal Republican down to the Eugene 
Guard and Bed Rock Deocrat—and that’s a 
long way down—are cry out that tha Ra. 
publican party means nosing by its recogni- 
tion of the women of 4%rica in its National 
Platform. Now we propose to test tls mat- 
ter in our present Legislature. We learn that 
a worthy member has prepared and is ready 
to present a bill for an “Instruction Act” to 
judges of election, requiring them to hereafter 
vective and count the votes of women. A 
number of prominent Oregon ladies are peti- 
tioning us to grant this boon, that they may 
vote next November for Grant and Wilson. 
If it please that Honorable Body, we shall be 
delighted to present this petition in person. 
We assure our brethren of the Senate and the 
House that women will do them and not 
evil all the days of their lives. e are going 
into their Councils, not to destroy the law, but 
to fulfill, and we shall go, too, imbued with the 
consciousness that men are not our enemies, 
but our friends; and that they need but to 
know the will of the leading minds among 
Oregon women to grant unto them their just 
deserts. We ask that no woman shall be 
compelled to vote, but we do also pray that 
those who desire to exercise this duty shall 
have their right to do so fully recognized. 
Let Oregon lead the van of States in the on- 
ward march of the inevitable, and thus secure 
unto herself that well-merited distinction 
throughout the worid which she needs to 
make her fame and glory fully appreciated. 
In case, the Legislature of Oregon doubt the 
the legality of such action as is proposed above 
and in order to guard against legal quibbles, 
we advise our friends in Oregon to ask the 
Legislature for a special law conferring Pres- 
idential Suffrage upon women on the same 
terms and qualifications as men. There is no 
doubt of their competency to do this under the 
second clause of Article Second, Section Sec- 
ond of the Federal Constitution, which reads 


as follows :— 


of electors (for President and Vice-President), 
equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may be en- 
titled in the Congress. 


In Florida and South Carolina, until recent- 
ly, the members of the Legislature themselves 
elected the presidential electors in joint ses- 
sion, and they have an unquestionable right 
to delegate their power to women as well as 
men. 


CAMBRIDGE WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


This Association in Cambridge held its first 
meeting since vacation on Monday evening, 
Sept. 23, at the residence of Rev. B. F. 
Bowles; where the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted :— 


Whereas, The claim of woman to political 
equality is now distinctly recognized, and re- 


spectfully considered by the party 
of the omen, and ay been made 
a- P party 
manny ga 








tory is all based upon a single thin blue writ- 





tts, therefore 
Resolved, That it is the duty of all wo- 


men, who desire equal citizenship with men, 
to work earnestly, for oS oe 

, which si ; , by its present 
ies to the po eh of their sex 
from a degrading political bondage. 

Resolved, That this Association will use the 
means at its command, for the printing and 
distribution of cam tracts and speeches; 
and to further, in Jo gs hana 
of the Republican candi , a8 representing 
their rights, and the principles they cherish. 
Although this Association is not numerical- 
ly as large as we could desire, yet it will be 
difficult to find an Association of any kind, 
any where, which is less than two years of age, 
whose members are more earnest workers 
than ours. They all mean business, and, hav- 
ing put their hands to the plough, they never 
turn back. A. A. FELLows, 





The Republicans of Maine are enlisted in 
a generous rivalry with the Republicans of 
Massachusetts as to which State will take the 
lead in the enfranchisement of woman. If 
Massachusetts first put Woman Suffrage into 
the platform, Maine has come nearest to 
carrying it through the legislatare. The Port- 
land Press, the leading Republican paper of 
the State, definitely accepts the coming issue in 
the following admirable editorial, written 
doubtless after consultation with the Repub- 
ican leaders of Maine. 


ECCE FEMINA! 
The end draws near. The successfal estab- 
lishment of Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, the 
gratifying reference to woman’s admission to 
wider fields of usefulness, in the Philadelphia 
National Republican platform, and especially 
the outspoken unequivocal commitment of the 
party to the support of woman’s enfranchise- 
ment by the Republicans of Massachusetts at 
—_ late com ee at — i A. 
nt to the speedy bringing up of that might; 
S enhouant for the right side which Provi- 
dence has kept in reserve for these latter days. 
For the first time, women take sides as women 
in a general political contest. For the first 
time they have their candidates for national 
and State offices, and the party with which 
they are co-operating is for the first time for- 
mally pledged to measures for relieving them 
from the undeserved civil and political disa- 
bilities to which they are doomed. . There will 
now be a generous rivalry between Maine and 
Massachusetts to see which shall achieve the 
distinction of being the first State to admit the 


better half of mankind ta a participation in 
tue arrairs of government. : Massachusetts has 


the advantage of more distinguished leaders 
for the Woman Su party than any 
other State, Senator ilson, Gen. Butler, 
Gov. Claflin and a score of other prominent 
men having long been enrolled on the right 
side. And what a peerless roll of able women 
was that which was ong the other day, 
constituting a committee to sign the declara- 
tion in favor of Grant and Wilson! Could an 
equal number of men be found in any State 
with so high an average of intelligence, purity 
and renown? There is the author of the 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic,’ whose sol- 
emn notes stirred the great heart.of the Re- 
public during its time of greatest peril like the 
words of ancient prophet or seer. There is 
the venerated name of Mrs. Stowe, the great- 
est living American novelist, holding the same 
rank here that George Elliot does in England 
and George Sand in France. Mrs. Stowe, to 
whose quick, woman-like sympathies tlie Afri- 
can owes his emancipation as much as to the 
statesman’s oratory or the soldier’s sword. 
And Mrs. Howe, a true cosmopolitan—a wo- 


the welfare of all with that of each, and whose 
philanthropy is accordingly too wide for one 
continent, and knows no difference between 
an American and a Cretan, in its all embrac- 


man who recognizes the absolute identity of 


ed 
submit the amendment to the Then 
with the support of wach sble ead tnfiuentiel 
papers as Portland Lewiston 
Journal and several other of our Maine 
semreeiy WOE RN ANSE Eere sang a 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Laura Keene is reading in the West. 

Abby Sage Richardson has a new lecture 
for this season, on Sir Walter Raleigh and his 
American Voyages. 

The Queen of Sweden is a novelist. She 
writes for the press over the nom de plume of 
Annie Arden. 

Mrs. Tator, the first female lawyer on the 
Pacific coast, has been refused admission to 
the bar of Santa Cruz, California. 


Miss Annie White of Appleton, Wis., has 
been added to the faculty of Lawrence Uni- 
versity. She is a graduate of that institution, 
Three hundred women have tried to enter 
the new female Academy of Medecine, in Rus- 
sia, though it has accommodations for only 
about seventy. 

Mrs. Gladstone, wife of the English Premier, 
is said to be a lady of most genial and attrac- 
tive manners, thoroughly devoted to labors of 
love among the poor. 3 


Mr. L. W. Mason and Mrs. Abba G. Wool- 
son of this city are appointed to read papers 
at the Maine Educational Association in Ban- 
gor, the last of this month. 


Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake’s new story is 
entitled ‘‘Lord and Master,’”’ and will show up 
the petty tyranny to which some wives and 
daughters are subjected. It will be published 
after election. ‘ 


A more untiring worker than Miss Mary L. 
Booth can scarcely be found, and what with 
reading manuscripts, and passing judgments 
on books, in addition to her special duties in 
the Bazar, she finds her editorial chair not a 
bed of roses. Yet, like every true literateur, 
she takes a hearty pleasure in her work and 
never tires of it. 

Miss Edith Challis denies the truth of the 
report of having been made the heiress of an 
opulent old lady to whom she was kind dur- 
ing an illness. Miss. C. also says that several 
pious Knglish relatives, who had ceased to rec- 
ognize her since her connection with the stage, 
became suddenly sociable, and invited her to 
stay at their houses, on learning thatshe had 
become a capitalist. 

The celebrated lady dentist of Berlin, Mrs. 
Henrietta Herschfeld, is described as a refined 
and beautiful woman, with wonderful strength 
in her small hand. She extracts teeth with 
unsurpassed dexterity and precision. More- 
over, she prepares well-written articles for 
magazines, in which she instructs mothers in 
regard to the care of children’s teeth—a mat- 
ter which seems not generally understood in 
Germany. 

The Post Office authorities of Great Britain 
have resolveed to introduce a large number of 
female clerke into the department. Forty 
young ladies are also to be shortly placed on 
the establishment of the Savings Bank office, 
notwithstanding the vigorous protest of the 
Controllor, who, in common with the entire 
staff, feels “‘the grievous dangers, moral and 
official, which are likely to follow the adoption 


Each State shall appoint, in such manner as 
the Legislature thereof may direct, a number 


ing sympathies. And this admirable catholi- 
city of benevolence seems to be a characteristic 
of woman’s nature in its highest and best de- 
velopment. Our most cultivated and intelli- 
gent women are truly mothers of the human 
race, and they exercise toward the whole 
world the same tenderness and devotion which 
other women exhibit toward their own fam- 
ilies. And there are Mrs. Livermore and 
Lucy Stone, women who add to the refine- 
ment and modesty which are characteristic of 
their own sex, intelligence at once acute and 
profound, and eloquence which rivals that of 
Phillips or Sumner. And when there are 
added to the list, Miss Phelps, who has com- 
pelled the whole world to listen to her school- 
girl dreams of heaven, Miss Alcott, who has 
an equally large audience to hear such stories 
of child life as were never told before, and the 
other estimable ladies whose names complete 
the roll, the result may well be called a bril- 
liant one. It is as if Sappho, Aspasia, Corin- 
na, Madame de Stael, Lady Mary Montagu, 
Queen Elizabeth and Maria Theresa had all 
been contemporaries, had been spotless in 
their lives, and had united with each other for 
the accomplishment of a common purpose. 
We beiieve that either of the woman citizens 
of Massachusetts whom we have mentioned 


of so extraordinary a course”’ The gentle- 
men in the office contemplate holding an “in- 
dignation meeting” to protest against the pro- 
posed action of the authorities. 

The women of the old town of Anjou are 
celebrated for their art in folding linen. The 
renown is an odd one, but it has, nevertheless, 
bestowed no mean celebrity on the ladies of 
Angers. The art does not flourish now as it 
used, and is, indeed, nearly confined to the 
grand old housekeepers of the grand old cha- 
teaux of the place. The linen presses of a 
magnificent Gothic hospital still show, too, 
some chefs deuvre of the kiad. The good 
sisters throw open the doors of their immense 
cupboards, with a natural feeling of pride, 
and reveal to the astonishment and admira- 
tion of the visitors the wonders of their dex- 
terity. Ina vast sheet, folded into a trough, 
twenty-four sheep, formed of chemises, are 
drinking, guarded by a night-dress in the 
shape of a shepherd, andsoon. Linen castles, 


would as worthily fill positions of public trust 
in the State or Country as any of the men who 
now hold office. 

This is the great advantage which Massa- 
chusetts enjoys in the competition for the 
coveted honor of first placing the ballot in wo- 
man’s hand. Butin Maine we have uever- 
theless come nearer to actuall Say ge 
the reform than any other Beate. reso- 
lution submitting to the people a constitu- 
tional amendment enfranchising woman pass- 
ed the Senate last winter by a large majority, 


and lacked only a few votes of a ority 

the House. Temocnate a8 well as Lepablt 

cans were found vo! ie, Sone.) to 
the com- 


Perhaps the 
ing winter will go even er, and actually 





windmills, towers, and abbesses are frequent 
tours de force of these dexterous linen-folders, 








THE GREAT AGITATION, 
Throughout our country, far and wide, 
There is “great agitation ;” 
The people trying to decide 
Who next shall “rule’’ the nation, 
We cannot say who we expect 
Will be the “victor” in the race; 
But hope whoever they elect 
Will be the best man for the place, 
The Bors, we hope, if they need “CLoruzs,”* 
Ta which they’ll be both warm and neat, 
Will purchase them at Grozex Fzrxo's, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street, 
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THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
’ 


2 " 
The average reader would hardly turn with 
very thrilling interest to an essay on the above 
erage clergyman of the Church 
of England. It is quite within the bounds of | 
ility that such an essay should be in the 
degree trite, timid and conventional. It 


Rey, Richard F. Littledale, D. C. L., should 
have written in the Contemporary Review a 
paper bearing the above title, and yet fresh, 
original and courageous to the last degree. 
Dr. Littledale complains. that the manifold 
debate upon the womau question as yet hardly 
includes the religious aspect of the matter at 
all. Bat, instead of, therefore, drawing an in- 
ference unfavorable to reform, it is the cur- 


rent view of religion which he criticises, in 
terms like these :— 


Persons, most. widely divergent from one an- 
other in the form and expression of their 
are substantially at one in their view 
of the legitimate influence of religion on wo- 
men, 
This view, tersély stated, is that religion 
(and for ra Be say it does not matter to the 
ment: its form, from Theism 


to Pantheism be) is d ed to sui 

safety-valve fir the enone and a 
side of women, to deepen their natural ten- 
dency to sel to e in 


patient 
them a condition ~ my sesentinier, od, 
above all, to make them 80 domestic in habits 


and proud to be the dependents and humble 
assistants of men. i 

From this view I profoundly dissent. It 
would gpough to, insure its rejection to 

int out that it is, with the barest verbal dif- 

neces, the interpretation'given, not so long 
ago, by the advocates of slavery to Christian- 
ity as affecting the negro, and that it is based 
on the assumption of the inherent inferiority 
of women’s souls to those of men—an opinion 
logically and morally unconnected with any 
theory as to the relative qualities of their bod- 
ies and minds. 

It is, in fact, attempting to obtain a religious 
sanction for the very proceeding which has 
vitiated the whole of women’s secular educa- 
tion hitherto—to wit, treating attractiveness 
to men as the basis and the end of all instruc- 
tion conferred upon the weaker sex. If re- 
ligion is merely to come in as an adjunct to 
music and dancing, in order to tempt men into 
an investment, because the article offered can 
be warranted docile and domesticated, as well 
as accomplished, one hardly sees why it should 
be ranked any higher than such pursuits, 
And yet this is the sentiment which meets us 
more or less frankly, in most of the so-calle 
religious works which undertake to consider 
this problem, albeit the pill is usually gilt by 
explaining to women how very much happier 
they will be if they will take the advice ten- 
dered to them. This is the language held 
alike by English Nonconformists like Mr. Lan- 
dels, foreign Protestants like M. Monod and 
Count nor de Gasparin, the authors of 
most of the modern books of spiritual reading 
designed for the inmates of Roman Catholic 
convents, and the whole army of safe and 
kindly writers who produce the Anglican re- 
ligious novelette of the day. 


He traces back this theory in literature as 
far as Milton, and protests, as all just men 
must protest, against what he calls his too 
famous line: ‘‘He for God only, she for God 
in him.’ Then Dr. Littledale goes manfully 
on:— 


Religion cannot admit of any such interme- 
diate standard of right and wrong, any such 
vicegerent of Deity. Woman, as well as man, 
must look up directly to her, Creator; for we 
read of woman, as of man, that she was cre- 
ated in the image of God. Conformity to that 
image, therefore, not tothe blurred and de- 
faced impression of it left still faintly traceable 
on man’s battered soul, is to be her Taeal. 

Then how admirable is the following, the 
italics being our own :— 

There is no more popular commonplace 
than that which tells us that women are more 
pious than men. It is an acknowledgement 
generally made with a certain flavor of con- 
tempt in it, partly directed against women, 
and partly against piety. But I doubt its 
truth. It seems to me based on no sounder 
foundation than that, in a complex life, such 
as Christianity, the affections count for more 
than the intellect, and women are, whether 
naturally or artificially, more affectionate than 
men; so that very many of them consequently 
find an outlet in religion for certain emotional 
feelings which men are less apt to entertain. 
The error of the commonplace, therefore, a 
pears to me to lie in the idea that this kindly 
emotionalism is the highest, or at any rate the 
normal, expression of religion; whereas the 
pe rir scope of Christian ty is much wider, 

ing no other than the making men and wo- 
men Godlike. Now, without entering into a 
dissertation on the attributes of Deity, it is 
sufficient to point out that the notions of 
power, truth, liberality, wisdom and justice, 
as well as those of purity and love, are bound 
up in the Christian conception of God; and, 
therefore, our aim in training Christian wo- 
men must be, not merely that they should be 
pure, gentle and affectionate—qualities which 
abound amongst women under heathenism al- 
most everywhere, as well as under the Gospel— 
but that they should be strong, true, liberal, 
wise and just—no mere foolish virgins, with 
amiable intentions and expiring lamps. 


Then follows an admirable passage, for which 
there is here no room, on the need of the prin- 
ciples of justice in womanly character, and the 
neglect of current religious teachings to train 
it. Then he points out the defects of those 
teachings themselves; and how the clergy 
often meet feminine weakness half way and 
waive all attempt to strengthen it. 

In the boot and shoe trade, which has very. 


many subdiv: of labor, 2, wes its ana (tales re dome 
great clase’ under which e others , an ‘is most importan 

‘ouped. y are “ ”* and “Wo- | function eath such statement has to discharge 

nsmen,” ‘The same | ction would ex: | in spiritual or practical religion. Bat 

y, serve aS a mode 0 meen the care Ought to be taken not to overload her 

of religion, with ‘unfortunate j , lest her faculty of spontaneous intwwi-! 

dition that the;“womensmen” are not only in | tion, w is of greater value, should suffer 

..« u caleulable majority, but do the work in ' in the process. 


pe od which is good neither for their clients 

One of the most ardent female champions of 
Women’s Rights has said that it is high time 
that the woman’s side of religion should be 
) heard fronr the pulpit ; that men have'too long 
had the monopoly, and have set the masculine 
aspect of C ity too exclusively and per- 
sistently forward. 


Begging the lady’s pardon, T cannot” but 
think that the exact contrary isthe truth. To 
mé, j ng from the sermons I have -heard 
and and the devotional books I have ex- 
amined, it is isely the feminine way of re- 
gardin » and not the masculine, 
which is in the ascendant amongst us, Preach- 
ers have acted, consciously or unconsciously, 
on the principle that there is no use in trying 
to influence men, and that it is better to de- 
vote their en to women, as ve | now are: 
and the policy has, of course, en in creat- 
ing the premises from which it apparently 
started. No doubt there are exceptions, 
numervus and brilliant; but, nevertheless, the 
broad fact is that a negative and unprogressive 
faith is usual ht, and that by all schools 
alike. The shibboleths may vary in accent, 
but they are all pitched in the treble cleff. 

Then he pointed out the inevitable result 
of this, that educated men should come to as- 
sociate religion with weakness and ignorance, 
to think of churches.as places for women, just 
as Sunday-sehools are places for children, and 
to take no personal interest in either. 
nepitn who believe — hn al can be safely 

na condition of perpetual pupilage at 
the primer of their creed forget certain suf- 
ficiently obvious. facts, the chief of. which is 
that such of them as become wives and moth- 
ers will be unable to retain the intellectual re- 
spect of their husbands, or to influence the 
mental bias of their sons, and that all the mas- 
culine forces which have learned to contemn 
religion, as put before them in their own fam- 
ilies, will scarcely be inclined to give it a fair 
hearing elsewhere. 

Nay, when men come to church, they hear, 
for the most part, sermons written from the 
woman’s lowered point of view and practically 
addressed to women only; appealing to the 
emotions, the affections, the love of order and 
regularity, the submission to authority, but 
rarely rising into cogent ment or inculcat- 
ing broad and lofty views of lifeand duty. The 
preachers have brought the weariness and dis- 
jain that ensue upon themselves, by making 
the women whom they influence, toys and au- 
tomata, and then, being re-acted on by the very 
natures they have cramped, till their own 
powers and horizon dwindle too. 


The following also is well put :— 


_Men say, frequently enough, that they dis” 
like “‘strong-minded” women. As a rule, 
such women are somewhat less disagreeable 
and incomparably less mischievous than weak- 
minded ones, whose stupidity is accountable 
for many of the ills of life. And it should be 
remembered that the few women whose eccen- 
tric and unsuccessful imitation of men has dis- 
credited in part the emancipation of their sex 
are merely the outcome of revolt and transi- 
tion, and will disappear with the re-adjust- 
ment of sociallaws. Just so, conversely, when 
tie CUITENT trailing of men aimed at poorsen. 
ing and hardening them, the first male revol- 
ters against drinking, swearing, dueling, and 
the like carried their re-action into effeminacy, | 
and were denounced as “milksops’’ by their 
hardier rivals. But with the general softening 
of manners the “exquisite” vanished; and so 
will the shrewish LEcclesiazusa disappear, 
when women are educated and religiously ed- 
ucated, 

All this is remarkable enough, in view of 
the source whence it comes, But it is when 
Dr. Littledale comes to speak of marriage 
that his independence is fully shown. After 
pointing out the current vulgarity and tyr- 
anny which have come to be associated with 
wedlock, and the wrongfulness of teaching 
young women that marriage is the prime duty 
of life, he goes on :— 


Religion ought to step in here (its present 

place and influence in boarding-schools is pe- 
culiar and would deserve an essay to itself) 
and teach young women a nobler and more 
comprehensive theory of life. It should im- 
press them from the first with the conviction 
that they wiil certainly have duties to perform 
toward God and society, and only possibly have 
to discharge them for a husband ; so that the 
certain duties should be takeninto account be- 
Sore the contingent ones. And as regards mar- 
riage itself, higher views of the nature, re- 
sponsibilities and privileges of the contract 
than are at all current, are sorely needed. 
Even were the wedding day itself less a time 
of flurry and excitement, the Anglican mar- 
riage office, recast in a coarse and tyrannical 
age, and inferior in tone to the earlier rite which 
it displaced, is hardly calculated to remedy the 
defects of home instruction. 
There has never, we think, been a more ex- 
plicit protest against that explicit and empha- 
sized promise to obey which is usually defended 
only by the dangerous and immoral argument, 
“Nobody expects to keep it, you know.” 

Yet, after all, when Dr. Littledale comes to 
his conclusion, he does not quite keep the 
promise which his brave criticism would imply. 
He sets aside suffrage and professional life as 
“at best doubtful gains,” and sums up his gen- 
eral inferences in regard to women’s religious 
life as follows :— 


First, She should be taught her direct per- 
sonal nsibility, and the impossibility of 
shifting this off upon any person or system ex- 
terior to herself. 
Secondly, The methodization of time, as a 
religious duty to prevent waste of powers and 
opportunities for good. 
dly, Concentration of religious aim. I 
mean pee Fraps belief to do definite work, 
instead of using it as an emotional safety-valve 
to let off steam. 

F She should be taught her creed, 
whatever it may be, thoroughly; and hear not 





vy, The doet of 1 Fath vo ew ap- 
pre of whieb call the 
doctrine of duties, wh is its correlative. 


Sizthly, The neciy of variety and prog- 
ress in religion. 
= . Two xims very necessary for 
Phere piapee: that, oubt does not necessari- 
ly impartiality, so neither 
does vehement asson involve certainty or 


Lastly, The neef a combination of the 
divine and human every perfect work on 
earth ; or, in eve’ age of Christian the- 
ology, the union gace and free will in holi- 
ness. 


It will be readieen that I might have 
translated these faule into equivalent terms 
of my own beliefat I prefer to show that 
the principles fortich I contend are univer- 
sally — win the limits of Christian- 
ity and all forms. religious which 
have consciously rrowed therefrom.—T. W.' 
Higginson in Inéndent. 





ASHION. 


“A thing of besy isajoy forever.” Though 
beauty may give dying joy, may we not de- 
voutly hope thatgliness has not a like im- 
mortal power. ofiin? . And that when some 
of the present faions in woman's dress die 
out, that they walso fade from human mem- 
ory. For certai7 hever was woman’s want 
of culture, and ogreater Variety of interests, 
more manifest th now, in extravagance and 
absurdity of fasbn. Never was a woman’s 
wardrobe more ‘wonderfully and fearfully 
made”—wonderi in ugliness, and fearful in 
price, 


It is not perha strange, that idle, wealthy 
women, ;weakerl by inefficient, education, 
warned off from i business pursuits, excluded 
from most positits of honor or profit, and de- 
nied all civil an political privileges, should 
turn their unoccpied faculties into the open 
avenues of fashic. Nor is it strange that in- 
dulgence, ambitia, and rivalry in this direc- 
tion should finalJmake many women indiffer- 
ent to every prolem of life, save the mighty 
one—“Wherewital shall we be clothed?” 
And if only idleyealthy women gave their en- 
ergies to solving this question, the evil were 
not unlimited. But the example and influ- 
ence of these wealthy women are powerful 
with those whoare not wealthy. The dress 
of the banker’s yife or daughter becomes the 
pattern for thevife and daughter of the me- 
chanic and arisan, and so on through all 
grades of positins and abilities, till the poor 
girl who earns only two dollars a-week racks 
her brain to initate in flimsy material the 
flounces of thewoman who can, if she choose, 
spend two huidred dollars a week. So that 
dress is an abserbing, ever-growing subject of 
thought and disire running through all the 
warp ana woof of society, down to the very 
children in © yauper houses. I have seen 
the eyes of these little poverty stricken waifs 
grow radiant over a rag of Dolly Varden cali- 
co, or a cast-off garment that could be con- 
verted into an impromptu tralu. And this is 
only natural, for love of display is, in Woman, 
erystalizing into a fixed characteristic, and 
becoming a well-defined passion—transmitted 
from mother to child—an ever-increasing in- 
heritance. If it were only love of beauty— 
the inheritance, though inordinate, were not 
so bad—but it is mere love of display. And 
many of the present styles of dress are so 
wholly divorced from all true beauty as to 
tend to destroy, all artistic taste. All of na- 
ture’s soft, graceful, curving lines are abruptly 
broken or banished by artificial enormities. 
Innumerable trimmings break the broad luster 
of silks and satins into shabbiness. Cool lawns 
and grenadines are puckered into a vicious per- 
plexity of forms that look hot and fussy. 
Fringes, flowers, feathers and furbelows come 
together in quarrelsome antagonisms on the 
sameoutfit. Bands, bows, buckles, and buttons 
go wildly wandering all over the dress without 
“method in their madness.” High-heeled 
shoes, high-pressure corsets, quadruple pan- 
niers, and immense head gear, finish the de- 
facement of natural beauty in woman. 

So that a woman must be remarkably grace- 
fal and lovely, if she be able to overcome this 
chaos and discord in dress. And as only a 
few rare women are both remarkably graceful 
and lovely, a very great number of women 
dressed in the extreme fashion look as if they 
had just emerged from a Vesuvius eruption of 
some monster dry-goods establishment. 

But loss of beauty, though a serious loss, is 
the smallest evil of woman’s enslavement to 
fashion. For this enslavement is both of 
body and mind. It fritters away in trifles all 
that should go to render a woman capable of 
nobler aspirations and of heroic life work. 
And it violates almost every law of health, 
and cripples almost every vital organ. So that 
not one out of every teu women but has laid 
some tribute of lost strength upon this altar 
of sin. 

In our public assemblies everywhere—even 
in our places of worship to the most high God, 
we see the great majority of women dressed 
ina manner that tends to destroy that health 
of body and vigor of mind which is the best 
wealth of the race, and which should be. the 
royal inheritance bequeathed to the nobler 
men and women yet to come, 

Yet no voice of pulpit or press gives a cer- 
tain sound of warning against this wrong. 
On the contrary there ig a kind of silent ap- 
proval, and a very decided disposition to con- 


suppression of many of woman’s 
given this morbid growth to others. 


fetters of custom, and, reaching out into the 
darkness, seizes some new or unfamiliar trath 


— 


But when some brave woman breaks the 


and holds it broad sided to the world, there is 
straightway warning given of wrong and dan- 
ger. Let this brave woman say: I, teo, am hu- 
man, and ask all rights that do not detract from 
the rights of others; I, too, ask brave working 
room for all human faculties; and pulpit, 
and press, and public sentiment give the alarm 
that woman’s modesty, purity, and piety are 
in peril, and that the best interests of society 
are in fearful risk. 

Yet surely a little vigorous thought, and a 
little Christian candor of investigation, would 
show that the greater peril to the best interests 
of humanity is the dwarfing of the mothers of 
the world, by a forced inferiority; and that 
freedom and justice alone can develop a health- 
ful, cultured, Christian womanhood, and win 
woman, from folly and fashion, to a loving, 
wide-awake, intelligent interest in all the good 
works of the world. Emi B. SWANK. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


“HELP THOSE WOMEN.” 


A few evenings since, I went into a Temper- 
ance meeting. AsI stepped in, a gentleman 
was speaking, and some of his remarks struck 
me as so.original and pertinent that I have 
attempted to report them. 

The speaker was Mr. Brayman, one of the 
editors of the Baptist paper in this city, and as 
I had never known him as an advocate of 
“ywoman’s rights,” I was somewhat surprised 
at his utterances. He was saying when I en- 
tered :— 

“Help those women” did you say? Paul 
said that, in the olden time, when Christiani- 
ty was young; when men were still under the 
bondage of Jewish eh py 4 and he said 
many other things which are hard to be un- 
derstood as they have come down to us through 
the translators. Did _ see that rainbow-—-child 
of the mist and of the suunshine—all gorgeous 
and: glorious, God’s fairest creation, that 
spanned the eastern sky, last Sabbath after- 
noon? Did you hear some stickler for men’s 
supreme prerogative say, “Go help that rain- 
bow, O man; beautify the vapory expanse 
wherein the Creator has placed it? No! It 
would have been about as sensible as to say, 
go help those women in heart-work—in work 
to which the holy impulses of their nature 
have called them, in work wherein the affec- 
tions do play the most important part, Go 
help that locomotive standing upon yonder, 
track to move its huge burden! How? By 
placing your shoulder to the hindmost car, 
and exerting your utmost strength ? No! But 
rather by putting your little finger upon the 
throttle valve and enabling the steam to es- 
cape on its mission, when the lengthened 
train will move over the prairie with the speed 
of the lightning. Go help those women, then, 
by removing from off them the burden of preju- 
dice, relic of barbarism, relic of heathenism, 
which has disgraced our Christianity all the 
way through, aud permit them to go forth un- 
trammeled in the might of their own pure na- 
ture to the work which is before them. God 
never designed that one-half of the race should 
he excluded from the covenant of works any 
more than from the covenant of grace; the 
Same respOncihjlity rests upon Woman as upon 
man; the same broad world of duties is be- 
fore; and so should be the same broad world 
of opportunity and privilege. This assumption 
of man’s superiority in ail things, his right to 
dominate and control, is not far enough remov- 
ed from that heathenism which says that wo- 
man has no soul, to suit me. Already the 
clouds are clearing away; woman is proving her 
claims to equality; she is vindicating God’s jus- 
tice in demonstrating that his creative power 
has been impartial towards all his children. 
She is showing to the world—to a prejudiced 
world—that in intellectual capabilities and pos- 
sibilities, she is the peer of the other sex, and I 
do greatly rejoice that the higher institutions of 
learning in the Old World and the New are be- 
ing thrown open, and that she is bid a wel- 
come entrance to the treasure house of knowl- 
edge. 
This is only a part of the speech. I asked 
Mr. Brayman at the close how he came to get 
upon such a strain in a temperance meeting, 
and he replied: “A young gentleman, who 
didn’t know as much as my wife’s little finger, 
had provoked me by asserting that he would 
never live in a country where women could 
vote, and had quoted that saying of St. Paul to 
prove that women always needed help from 
man.’ I told him I should report him to the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and that would commit 
him to Woman Suffrage. E. 8. G. 
CHIcaGo, Sept. 20. 





HOME FOR BUSINESS WOMEN. 


The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Home for Business 
Women, No. 80 Willoughby St., cor. of Bridge, 
an institution that has met with the most grat- 
ifying success since its foundation, is now un- 
dergoing extensive alterations and improve- 
ments. 
The need of comfortable homes at reasona- 
ble rates, for the large class of women engaged 
in industrial pursuits, had long been felt in 
Brooklyn, and this house, large as it was, was 
found quite inadequate to accomodate the nu- 
merous applicants for board. 
4 side extensich and two-story mansard 
roof have just been added, which will give a 
total of fifty-one bed-rooms. The house will be 
fitted up with all the modern conveniences, 
and will be warmed throughout by a steam 
‘heater. 
The dining-room and parlors have been 
greatly enlarged, and a new stage with com- 
fottable dressing-rooms attached will afford 











tinue the customs of society which have by 


———., 





theatrical entertainments. The acoustic prop. 
erties of the rooms are unusually fine, ang 


they are peculiarly fitted for parlor 
lectures or concerts. It is expected that the 


Tent~of these rooms will help to pay for’the 


improvements. 

When the purchase and building debt is dis. 
charged, it is confidently believed that the: jn. 
stitution will become entitely self-su: 4 
The association of ladies, known as the Busi. 
ness Women’s Union, who are working for 
this object, deserve the best help and encour. 
agement of the public. They expect that the 
house will be ready for new boarders hy the 
middle of October. Application by letter can 
be made at any time. 

The Amaranth Dramati@ Club has: gener. 
ously offered to assist the enterprise by an ep- 
tertainment to be given at the Academy of 
Music, Oct. 28, on which occasion the “Lady 
of Lyons,’ and the popular farce of .the 
‘Rough Diamond,” will be presented. 


UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION, 


DEAR JOURNAL: —Have you seen this 
“straw,” that shows which way the wind is 
blowing ? ' 
At the United States Convention of Univer- 
salists, held in Cincinnati last week, the Board 
of Trustees made this report :— 
“Most of our schools make prominent the 
facts that the same facilities are offered to both 
sexes, and that the two are associated in the 
same studies. The tendencies of all .advanc- 
ing educational movements in our time sets. 
strongly towards this method. And it cannot 
be doubted that every year will confirm the 
belief that the largest measure of education is 
as useful for her (woman) as for her brother; 
and that both sexes gain by associate study,” 
The Committee on Education, to whom this 
was referred, approved the association of the 
sexesin the denominational schools and col- 
leges, and endorsed this recommendation of 
the Board of Trustees, This was accepted by 
the convention. So that the Universalist de- 
nomination of the U.S, is pledged to the co- 
education of the sexes and the opening of col- 
lege doors to girls with equal advantages with 
S. 
a event worthy of mention occurred. 
A woman, Rev. Miss Chapin of Iowa, preached 
the closing sermon of the convention, and a 
woman, Rev. Prudy Le Clerk of Indiana, as- 
sisted in the services. 
Is there another denomination of Christians 
whose record stands better than this on the 
‘woman question ?” 
Women are also admitted to one of their 
theological schools and the women of the 
church have already a part of the funds raised 
to establish a theological professorship to be 
filled by a woman, and there is a fair prospect. 
of success, ‘Honor to whom honor is due.” 
E.L. CG 





HISTORICAL NOTES. 


The Grecian ladies counted their age from 
their marriage, not their birth. 
This probably accounts for the uncertainty 
in regard to the age of ladies. 
Euripides says, “A woman without dowy 
has no liberty to speak.” That old Greek is 
considered good authority at the present day. 
Fuller states that Henry VIII. of England 
gave a woman the whole revenue of a convent 
as a reward for making a pudding which hap 
pened to gratify his taste. 
Among the ancients, when persons wert 
newly married, they put a yoke upon their 
necks, or chains upon their arms, to show 
that they were to be one, closely united, and 
pulling equally together in all the concerns of 





ife. 

The following is an old Jewish story: “A 
good man had a good wife; but because they 
had no children, they mutually put away each 
other. The good man married a bad (a heath- 
en) wife, and she made him bad (a heathen); 
the good woman married a bad (a heathet) 
husband, and she made him good.” 

The Targum of Jonathan ben Uzziel says 
that Naamah, the daughter of Lamech, the 
first recorded polygamist, and the sister 
Tubal Cain, the first smith on record, was the 
inventress of funeral songs and lamentation 
Some assert that she was an upright womal, 
and think that she was the wife of Nosbj 
while others affirm that of her evil spirit 
were born into the world. 

Anciently, female slaves constituted a pat 
of the private patrimony or possessions of § 
wife, and. she had the right, according to the 
usages of those times, to dispose of them # 
she pleased, the husband having no aw 
in the case. Calmet observes that it was ® 
consequence of the consent of Leah and 
that the children of their slaves by Jacob 
a common and equal lot with the rest. 

The wife of Marshal Guebriant acted # 
representative for France, and was acknow 
edged as such, at the court of Ladislas IV, 
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King of Poland, in 1646. There are other it 
stances of women acting in this capacity» 
they have more frequently been secret emis* 
ries, The noted Chevalier D’Eon, who, 
inferior diplomatic employments, was 4PP° 
ed French ambassador at London, was 
to be a woman, but was not. 
Among the Jews, a woman might put # 
or depart from her husband by giving 








every facility to those who wish to give private 





simple, but, if true, sufficient reason 
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——_- 
elders, who would give the following certifi- 
cate :—‘In——day of—-week of——year, A., 


daughter of B., put away before us and said, 


‘My mother, or my brethren deceived me, and 
wedded me, or betrothed me, when I was a 
very young maid, to C., son of D,; but I now 
reveal my mind before you, that I will not 
‘ha ve him,’ ” 

Under the patriarchal dispensation, parents 
hada kind of absolute authority over their 
children, and might dispose of them as they 
pleased in general cases, yet it appears that in 
matrimonial connections the children were 
under no compulsion, although it is probable 
that their parents often strongly recommend- 
ed some particular individual. The permis- 
sion of Rebekah was gained previous to her 
departure with the servant of Jacob. 


M.S. Wiison. 
New HAveEN, Conn. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


GIRARDIN AND ALEXANDRE DuMAs FILs, 
The pamphlet on the Woman question, 
recently put forth by M. Dumas, which, 
it seems, is not only savage but sangui- 
nary in its tenor, has created a lively sen- 
sation in Parisian journalistic circles, many 
of whose members are abhorrent, some ec- 
quiescent, and all decidedly excited. Em- 
ile De Girardin, a name and a man to cre- 
ate a pause in any turmoil, however vehement, 
has taken this occasion to issue a work breath- 
ing great veneration for woman as ennobled 
by her maternal functions, but embodying 
theories utterly wild and inadmissible, for her 
elevation. Worthier of notice is the final pas- 
sage of his letter to the editor of the Figaro, 
M. Emile Faure. After summing up several 
analogous historical instances, M. De Girar- 
din concludes by saying :— 
“In the United States, slavery yielded only 
when drowned in billows of blood and at the 
cost of four hundred thousand millions 
of dollars. In France, serfdom disappeared 
only after the most obstinate resistance; but 
it finally gave place to equality. It will be 
the same with the vassalage of woman; in 
spite of all the arguments put forward to 
perpetuate it, it will disappear in its turn. 
Humanity has entered upon aroad where 
society will vainly strive to stop its pro- 
s,’? y 
PRINCIPLES AND EXPEDIENTS. 

Under this title,the Italian Unity, a Gen- 
ese paper of republican principles, heads one 
of its leaders with a three-paragraph quotation 
from Mrs. Ames’s Independent letter on Mrs. 
Livermore, as copied in the WomAN’s JouR- 
yaL.. The Unita then goes on to say:— 

“The cause of the disinherited is everywhere 
the same; under whatever latitude; in Amer- 
ica, in Earope, or in Africa; for the black 
skin, the white, the bronzed, the red, or the 
yellow; for man and for woman. Wherever 
an individual, or a class,or a section of hu- 
man beings is suffering from a fault not his or 
its own, but resulting from the surrounding 
social order, there is a lasting injustice, a fla- 
grant. usurpation of the inheritance assigned 
by God, without distinction, tomen, who are 
all equally his children. So long as this in- 
justice, this want of fair measure in the appli- 
cation of the uniform moral law continues, so 
long will society be constantly troubled among 
the nations, among people of the same coun- 
tty,and amongst members of the same fam- 
ily. 

“And since the family is the cradle of the 
country and of humanity, it is precisely within 
the domestic walls that we see the beginning 
of that violation of the moral law which con- 
sists in the inequality which force, custom, 
and the legal codes have instituted between 
Man and woman, who are, nevertheless, two 
branches of one trunk; two creatures of one 
father, who, endowing them with faculties 
and fuctions civerse, but equally necessary to 
the life of humanity, has constituted them 
qual,” 

SOCIETY FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE PEo- 


PLE AND THE AMELIORATION OF THE LOT 
OF WOMEN, 


This central-European movement, although 
devoid of political character, possesses an im- 
portance which cannot beoverrated. Its aims 
Present such an admirable union of the noble 
with the practical, that we would gladly print 
the full prospectus, its interesting disquisitions 
included; but must content ourselves with 
Making one or two brief extracts, which will 
demonstrate the importance of the objects in 
View. What, for instance, can be more de- 
sirable or more important than “to seek to 

the intellectual faculties of the fe- 
male sex, that is to say, to open to girls the 
auditoria of academies and universities, so that 
they may be able freely to develop their tal- 
ents” 9 

What demands ean be more reasonable, and 
at the same time more searching, than the fol- 
lowing ? 


“Let the right of thoronghly studying 
tics be granted to women, so that 

they may be enabled to cure the diseases of 
Women .and children. Let them also study 
Prudence, so that they may be capable of 
‘widows and orphans in their rights, 
Finally, let a great latitude be given to wo- 
thar ae order that they may be, able to attain 
knowledge and those aequirements which 


lish by Mrs. Mary Engelmann Chester of Lon- 
don, , 


proper degree of perfection, shall not be estimat- 
ed lower than those of men; by Mme. Leiten- 
berger of Graz.” 


bands ” 

The italics are not ours; but we would sug- 
gest that, insome countries a mutual qualifi- 
eation society might be advisable. 

The culture of America, for instance, though 
widely. diffused, is still somewhat. shallow, 
both in men and women. Few currents, how- 
ever, can broaden and deepen simultaneously. 
We must rajoice in the one tendency, and en- 
courage all which can promote or stimulate 
the other. 

Object. second is, ‘“To seek to utilize the 
physical powers of women, by offering them 
a vast field in connection with the arts, indus- 
try and commerce, Here is a problem to be 
resolved in national economy, the bearings of 


which are immense.” 
* * * #*# * 


“The hitherto completely hidden treasure of 
the intellectual and corporeal powers of wo- 
men would produce much more than all the 
revenues of civilized countries, if it were 
known how to employ them for the enhance- 
ment of the national wealth. There is only 
this difference: that the revenues of States are 
annihilated by the expense of maintaining ar- 
mies and employees, while those which wo- 
men might bring would fill the pockets of the 
people.”’ . 

This excellent society, of which Vienna is the 
centre (strong nucleus in the city of the Habs- 
burgs!) will put forth fortnightly two little 
newspapers in the French language, appearing 
at the Austrian capital, at the French centrop- 
olis, and at Florence. Their titles are, “The 
Ladies’ Universal Journal, central organ for 
national economy, for the industry and edu- 
cation of the female sex ;” and the “Gazette for 
the education of the people; central organ for 
national education and social reform,” It is 
pleasant to see people of rank, wealth and in- 
finence, embarked in such a disinterested 
enterprise. We thus find that fashion can- 
not stifle true nobility, even in the liveliest of 
capitals. 

This society is deeply interested in the “third 
conference of German women for the ameli- 
oration of the lot of women,” which will be held 
in Vienna on the 10th and 11th of October, as 
well as in bringing forward as many of the re- 
sults of female labor as possible, at the uni- 
versal expositiun which is to take place in 
Vienna, in the summer of 1873, in the 
suite of which it may endeavor to establish a 
permanent, international exposition of the 
works of women. 

We know Europe in general only by its 
edges. We know that there is a Russia, a 
Spain, an Italy; but of the nationalities which 
cluster around the heart of Europe we are 
scarcely aware; or, if we think of them, it is by 
name only, unrelieved by a single attribute of 
reality. 

Of these races and districts, so remote to our’ 
positive consciousness, Vienna is the metropo- 
lis, even where, as in the case of those princi- 
palities which remain tributary to the Otto- 
man Porte, she is not thelr capital, When we 
reflect then, on the numberless dialects -+v95¢D 
within no very great distance of «ne Austrian 
capital, it can scarcely urprise us to find that 
one of the addresses at the coming conference 
will be made in the Bohemian, another in the 
Hungarian tongue. A careful interpretation 
is carried on of course. The subjects of the 
expected addresses are interesting in the ex- 
treme. Among them are the following:— 
“Agitation for the admission of girls to the 
study of finances, and in favor of their fitness 
for employment in the State bureaus,’’ by 
Herr Albert Von Weymann. 

The neighborhood of Turkey will, if prop- 
erly borne in mind, render the next subject less 
romantic and more practical than it might at 
first sight appear :— 

“Agitation for the abolition of the sale of 
women and girls, and against their being 
treated as articles of commerce, in the coun- 
tries outside of Europe. The importance of 
obtaining legal protection for women and girls 
in those States, as a fandamental condition of 
the rights of men,’’ by the Countess Bertha of 
Lasberg. 

“On the foundation of scholarships for de- 
serving and diligent female students in col- 
leges, universities and normal seminaries,’’ 
by Mme, Francoise Scharpf, directress of a 
seminary at Penzing, near Vienna. 

“On the movements of women in Russia 
and Bohemia, and on the energetic efforts of 
the Russian women in the field of social pro- 
gress,” delivered in the Bohemian language by 
Mile, Emily Adlerova of Prague. 

“Suppression of all the laws and ordinances 
and of all the terms in the different civil codes 
which humiliate women, and which are de- 
scended from the Roman law and from other 
old pandects,” by Capt. Korn of Vienna, 
“Agitation for the right of married women 
to dispose freely of the fortune which they 
bring in marriage and which they have re- 
ceived by inheritance.” Delivered in Eng- 


“On obtaining a legal arrangement by which 
the works of women, if they hays attained a 


The Countess of Lasberg’s proposition to 





are 80 necessary for them, in order one day to 


change the conferences of German women into 


become the worthy companions of their hus- | international meetingill probably be ap- 


proved by all, while 4. Korn’s recent ad- 
dress on “the foundatpf household schools, 
schools for teaching tproper treatment of 
children, and schools tervants, as a branch 
of the solution of the Wan question,” shows 
by what practical aspinns this noble band 
is, for the most part, acted. G. RB, A. 








OUT OF HEIPHERE. 


In order to avoid a toainful personal ap- 
plication of the followi remarks, it will be 
kind to begin with that ching appeal which 
Smollett makes in the Jlogue of Roderick 
Random: “Christian reg, I beseech thee, in 
the bowels of the Lord, not to appropriate ' 
to thyself that which edly belongs to five 
hundred different peop! If thou shouldst 
meet with a character t} reflects thee in 
some ungracious partidr, keep thy own 
counsel ; consider that ofeature makes nbt 
a face, and that, thougthou art, perhaps, 
distinguished by a bottleyse, twenty of thy 
neighbors may be in the me predicament.’ 

We cannot, at this mont, think of any- 
thing that is spiritually me nauseating than 
the use which is incessant made of the four 
words at the head of this ticle, by vast num- 
bers of silly women, and bmultitudes of men 
who are (if possible) still tre silly. 

There is just enough jistinctness about 
this phrase to make it an jerlasting boon to 
minds which are either tollazy or too lax to 
grapple with and hold alefinite idea. All 
about us are multitudes cent souls, who 
have no comprehension ghuman progress, 
who are indeed perplexed | the very mention 
of it, and who desire to h@ always at hand 
some easy formula which tty may emit upon 
all needful occasions as a jbstitute for an ar- 
gument. To such souls th cant term above 
quoted isa shield and a heet-anchor. The 
most powerful and the moj pathetic considér- 
ations in favor of freely opeing all honorable 
human opportunities, to b competed for by 
all honorable human being! without reference 
to creed, class, color or sexare received and 
foundered in the pulpy mag in this brainless 
verdict—namely, that so fatas woman is con- 
cerned, such and such a nole vocation would, 
of course, be “out of her spkere.”’ And, hay- 
ing delivered itself of this trenendous decision, 
the oracular party, of whidever sex, settles 
itself back in its chair with {he proud assur- 
ance that the case is decided beyond all doubt 
or reply, + 
But who is, then, so arrogait as to determine 
what may be the sphere o| another? And 
what, indeed, is any person’s;phere? Sphere! 
—it is whatsoever honest scape in life any per- 
sonality can make for itseF; and this most 
surely varies: with the tone ahd force of each 
personality. Every hum being must dis- 
cover for himocif, by self-inspection, and by 
experiment, what his own sphere is; and he 
ought to be absolvéely free to choose it when 
the discavery 1s made. No more insolent ty- 
realy is conceivable than that of one person 
deciding for another this supreme question. 
‘Each man,’ says Bishop, the law-writer, 
“has a mental horizon beyond which he can- 
not see.’ Every one’s sphere is bounded by 
his mental horizon—Elizabeth Browning’s, 
and the pretty littie lady who lived next door 
to her. Well, Elizabeth Browning studying 
Greek tragedies and writing political lyrics, 
how could she help seeming out of her sphere 
to her pretty neighbor, who studied only the 
fashion-plates and wrote only billets doux? 
As yonder goblet, though golden, cannot begin 
to contain the ocean, neither can the lesser 
soul, though a fine one, comprehend the range 
of the greater. Shall it, then, presume to dic- 
tate the sphere of the greater? Since your 
field of view must differ from mine, what enor- 
mous impertinence it is for me to fix the lim- 
its of your field of exertion! 

The profoundest injustice done to woman is 
this: The natural right of every human being 
to choose the quality and range of his career is 
by public opinion denied to her. Her stout 
brother is hampered by nobody’s generaliza- 
tion about his sphere, The whole universe of 
life lies before him where tochoose. He even 
steals woman’s needle, and thrusts himself into 
the kitchen and gains her place there; and no 
one lifts yoice to say, “This man is out of his 
sphere.” And no one should lift voice to say 
it. For, if the man elects to be a tailor or a 
cook, as best. corresponding, to the range of 
his endowments, he has a right. to do so; and 
he is not “out of, his sphere,” but exactly in 
it. Only let us be fair. Neiti:er ethics nor 
rights are sexual. Nature builds all opportu- 
nities for all souls to pick from. Free trade is 
the philosophy of all life, and. it. has written 
upon it the divine sanction; give every one a 
free chance! In these high matters of. a life 
career and of destiny, it is not the part of one 
soul to legislate imperiously for another soul. 
Every soul is its own legislature. So, if man 
may be tailor and cook, let woman also be 
sea-captain even, as Margaret Fuller. demand- 
ed, or soldier, as Platosaid,. Why do you need 
to interfere in the matter at all? That is pure- 
ly her affair and Nature’s. If she is not fit to 
be a sea-captain, her ship will go down, and 


she with it; if she is not fit to be a soldier,she. 
will be shot, In either. case that will be the 
last of her, and she, will have nothing to com-, 


accounts together. Success, in the pure sense | 
of the word, is the final test. Goddefends his 


get out of their spheres; for all such people | 
fail. The deepest wrong that woman sutfers, 

then, is in the attempt, of society to deny to 

her the benefit of this divine liberty of choice. 

Here and there a woman is brave enough to 

bear the torture of pulling her hands through 

the handcuffs with which public opinion has 

bound her wrists together, and at once the 

lovely convicts who still wear demurely the 

adamantine clasps exclaim against her, in hor- 

ror and derision, “‘Lo! she is out of her 

sphere!” 

President Felton used to say that “the best 

established despotism in the world is the goy- 

ernment of the verb by the nominative case.’’ 

But IL know a despotism better established 

than that, It is a despotism wielded over 

many fine ladies and gentlemen whose verbs 

do very frequently defy the authority of the 

nominative case, but who themselves dare not 

defy the authority of this idiotic jargon—“out 

of her sphere.’ 

That was a grand speech of Professor Mas- 

son’s, at Edinburgh, last fall, when, contending 

for the opening of their renowned university 

to women, he retorted upon a Rey. Dr. Phin 

for his use of the stock expression concerning 
woman’s sphere. “The phrase, woman’s 
sphere, is the summary of the whole objection. 
The phrase is 4 meaningless one—not only 
meaningless, but hurtful. Who can tell what 
is the sphere of woman? Who can tell what 
is the sphereofman? The sphere of man and 
woman is the whole round of space—any posi- 
tion they can fill honorably and usefully by 
their ability. The mode of argument adopted 
on the other side sums itself up in rampageous 
mysticism, dashed with drivel from Anacreon.” 
— Moses Coit Tyler in Independent, 





A NATURALIZED WOMAN CITIZEN, 


The Detroit Post saya that a novel and in- 

teresting question was raised in the United 

States District Court for the Eastern District 

of Michigan, on the 4th instant, before Judge 

Longyear. Mrs. Sarah Ann Patterson, of De- 

troit, applied for and was granted naturaliza- 

tion papers admitting her to all the rights of 
citizenship. This was done under a statute 

of the United States which provides, when a 

man who has declared his intention to become 

a citizen dies before receiving his second pa- 
pers, his widow is entitled to take out such 
second papers, and they entitle her and her 
minor children to all the rights and immuni- 
ties of citizenship. In 1855, Joseph Patterson, 
husband of the lady referred to, declared his in- 
tention to become a citizen. Subsequently he 
died, and now his widow. in bobelf of harsalf 
‘and Children, has taken out her second papers, 
admitting her to full citizenship. While it was 
apparently the intention of the law to confer 
citizenship in this way upon the minor chil- 
dren of an alien who had declared his inten- 
tion, it wasso broad as to confer all such rights 
upon the widow also. As one of the rights of 
citizenship is the right to vote, it is the opin- 
ion of legal gentlemen that Mrs. Patterson, 
thus having her naturalization papers, is enti- 
tled to vote. 





CALIFORNIA WIVES. 


California wives, who have worthless men 
for husbands, have just found out that the 
homestead law of that State is a nice thing. 
According to that law, a wife alone can make 
a homestead of the property which she and 
her husband own, and on which they reside. 
The husband’s consent is not requisite, the 
law stating that “the homestead land and 
house, not exceeding in value five thousand 
dollars, can be selected by the husband and 
wife, or either of them.’’ A case illustrative 
of the power of the wife in this respect lately 
occurred in San Francisco. A husbahd, who 
was a hopeless drunkard, after running 
through all his personal property, was prepar- 
ing to sell the homestead in, which he and his 
wife and family lived, without the consent of 
his wife. Fortunately she heard of it, and qui- 
etly went and registered the property as a 
homestead. The buyer, when searching the 
title, encountered her declaration, which made 
it impossible for the husband to sell the prop- 
erty. That law not only legally makes the 
wife half owner of the homestead, but also ex- 
empts it from sale for subsequent debt, execu- 
tion or Hability. 





CO-EDUCATION. 


President Magill, of Swarthmore College, in 
a recent address, bears his testimony in favor 
of the co-education of the sexes. He says that 
“the experiment, if experiment we must call 
it, has not only been eminently successful 
here thus far, but not one of those connected 
with the management of this institution would, 
for a moment, entertain the idea of a change. 
Good and only good, has resulted from. this 
feature of our organization, nor has the sala- 
tary influence been felt by one sex more than 
the other, but both have been mutually bene- 
fited,; even beyond the expectations of those 
who were the most sanguine when we opened 
three years ago, That we have eseaped cen- 
sure or unfriendly criticism during these open- 
ing years, we do not pretend; but it has been 


this censure comes invariably from those whose 


views have been formed upon theoretical: 
universe from being injured by people who | grounds, and who have never witnessed the 


practical working of our system for them- 
selves.” 





CHINESE STUDENTS. 
The thirty Chinese students who have just 
arrived are very young. They are fine, intel- 
ligent girls and boys, and of much fairer com- 
plexion than any of their countrymen who , 
have heretofore visited the United States.. 
Three tutors of the Mandarin rank accompany ‘ 
them. The appropriated 
$1,000,000 for their education. The designof 
the Chinese government is to send thirty sta- 
dents to this country annually. Thus does 
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E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER. 
CONVEYANCERS, -' 


. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Reem 23), Boston: 
ef A of Titles “of Real Estate in all the 


Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting ofall kinds 
of. Instruments relating to Real and Poneont Eetate, 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch : 


Mary E. Sruvens 


Trees! Flowers! Bulbs! Seeds? 


HEDGE PLANTS! 
Nursery Stock! Fruit and Flower Plates! 


Address F. K. PHOENIX, 
BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, 


ILLINOIS. ° 
eo Ate UY s ase 8 840; 47-900 
Apple, 1000 1 yr. 5 3y. 2 " ;4y- le 
Aw 3. t Catalogues, 20 benks. 7 3m 








EpWarp G. STEVENS. 
Jan. 21. 








E. D. SPEAR, M. D., . 


THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So ee een 
Ofiice, 738 ero Mi fon ee ry 


Dr, SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of , Upon ALL diseases. 
THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARB RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be 
upon all Diseases. ly 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 

681 TREMONT ST's 

Gives particular attention to the Diseases or 
Women. 

Office hoursfrom 8 to 9 A. M. and 2to 4P. M. 

Mar. 11. 


consulted 
Jan. 27, 72. 








THE 23d ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


North College Ave. & 22d St.. Philac, 
Will commence on Thursday, October 3d, 1872. . 
. a se CLEVELAND, M. Des 
May 18, SECRETARY, 6m 


R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES. 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 





gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 6 ly <AugS 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS, 


ta” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 
Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
vy. rooms in connection with their long 
ining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now 


ha to accommodate their customers with cl 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Feb. ie 








124 HANOVER STREET, 
DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


MATTRESSES, AND SOUTH AMERIOAN 
CURLED HAIR, 
Feathers and Bedding of all De- 
scriptions, 
Constantly on hand, or made to order, 
Manufacturers of Upholstered Spring Mattress. 


(a FEATHERS RENOVATED BY OUR NEW 
Sept 28 STEAM KILN. 


SUMMER OOURSE FOR WOMEN. 
The Trustees of the HanneMANN MEDICAL, 
Lege, of Philadelphia, in view of the numerous - 
plications made by women for homepathic medical 
education, and also of the extraordinary facilities 
command for this purpose, have concluded to an- 
nounce a separa’ course for women, during the 
and early summer months, exactly similar to the win- , 
ter course for men, and with the same terms and re- 
quirements. 
The Lectures will be delivered, as in the winter, by 
the entire Faculty, commencing with a general intro- 
ductory by Prof, C. C, Smith, M, D, at 12M., on 
Monday, March 18, 1872, and continuing until July 
15th following. The public commencement will be 
held as soon as practicable thereafter. 





FEES. : 
Matriculation, patd only once........-ssse000-8 5.00 
Grade nes Oe Sen rexr senses, TMS 
Amount fors fall course of Leetures......... 100.00 
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Woman's Journal. 


these representatives of Church and State, 








Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, October 12, 1872. 


hang out on the walls of Harvard the sentence: 





“Closed to Women.” This would have had its 





Premiums. — 


Special 
For Owz new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue ;” price 


For Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 


engraving, “Our Woman Warriors,” worth $5.00. 


For Tzw new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 


new chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,”’ worth $15.00. 


Eck subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
cription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 


nual subscri " 
be hie ption, the changed date of the paper will 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE A REPUBLICAN 
ISSUE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PLATFORM ADOPT- 
ED AT PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 9, 1872. 











14. THe REPUBLICAN PARTY IS MIND- 
FUL OF ITS OBLIGATIONS TO THE LOYAL WoO- 
MEN OF AMERICA, FOR THEIR NOBLE DEVO- 
TION TO THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM; THEIR 
ADMISSION TO WIDER FIELDS OF USEFUL. 
NESS IS VIEWED WITH SATISFACTION; AND 
THE HONEST DEMANDS OF ANY CLASS oF 
CITIZENS FOR ADDITIONAL RIGHTS SHOULD 
BE TREATED WITH RESPECTFUL CONSIDERA- 
TION. 
MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 

ADOPTED AT WORCESTER, AUG. 28, 1872. 

8. RESOLVED—TuArt WE HEARTILY AP- 
PROVE OF THE RECOGNITION OF THE RIGHTS 
OF WOMAN CONTAINED IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CLAUSE OF THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 
PLATFORM; THAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, AS THE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF LIBERTY AND PROGRESS IS IN FA- 
VOR OF EXTENDING SUFFRAGE ON EQUAL 
TERMS TO ALL AMERICAN CITIZENS, IRRE- 
SPECTIVE OF SEX, AND WILL HAIL THE DAY 
WHEN THE EDUCATED INTELLECT AND EN- 
LIGHTENED CONSCIENCE OF WOMAN WILL 
FIND DIRECT EXPRESSION AT THE BALLOT- 
BOX. 














WOMAN IN THE PRESIDENTIAL CANVASS-- 
MES, CHENEY---HARVARD. 


“Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate.’’ 


One would think that this poetic exhorta- 
tion, so warmly received, with its context, 
years ago, had been taken up by the women 
to-day as their own device, so emphatically are 
they “up and doing.” 

The Presidential canvass, the great point of 
interest of the present season, will bear wit- 
ness in its record to the energy and activity 
of the women. At many a mass meeting, 
from many a platform, they are speaking earn- 
est words from the full conviction of their 
heart. Their office formerly was to retail at 
second hand the opinions of such men as they 
knew and respected. They are now put on 
trial for their own political life, and must bear 
witness to their own faith, such as it is. Com- 
ing thus to the front, a wonderful unanimity is 
observed among them. The word ‘‘Republi- 
can,” with the Republican idea behind it, 
rallies them. They are everywhere at work, 
and everywhere, one zeal, one persuasion, pos- 
sess them. It is a happy feature of the pres- 
ent campaign that, far from dividing, it has 
united the women of the country. Where 
divisions of opinion have prevailed, they are 
now effaced in the unity of feeling and of in- 
terest. These great periods of harmony raise 
the sympathetic and the working power of 
those who are included in their operations. 

The men of America have thus again and 
again been forced from a mass of individuals 
into a body of fellow-workers. Those who 
have thus labored together in acommon cause 
cannot go back from their advanced fellowship 
to the poor and se¢lfish isolation of the self- 
seeker. They have gone up higher, and the 
tendencies of what they have already done 
lead them ever to occupy broader and nobler 
ground. 

And the women are now to experience this 
divine fusion, by meeting on the basis upon 
which they can meet. No slavish ordinance 
forbids them to hold their own separate ground 
of pérsonal and intellectual preference. But 
where the language of an universal idea 
speaks to all hearts alike, there the women 
arise, join hands, and come forth as a unit. 
And we may prophecy that they will not go 
back from this great union to any small and 
selfish division. Res publica, the public mat- 
ter, the public weal—women have been call- 
ed to its contemplation. They are to have in 
it not an inert and inevitable part, but a high 
and voluntary one. Small envy, petty jeal- 
ousy, and unfounded dislike will now give 
way, and women will regard each other with 
the Jargeness and liberty of reasonable beings. 
The Presidential canvass of this year will be 
remembered as the happy occasion which 
made the women one. 

In the joy of this re-union,some minor chords 
briag their own melancholy. The lame and 
impotent conclusion to which Messrs, Walker, 
Hoar, and Parker have affixed their names, 
afflicts us by its incongruity with the active 
thought and belief of the present day. The 
French proverb says: “He who excuses himself 
accuses himself.” So, he who gives his rea- 
sons sometimes shows that he has none. It 


pathos, but would have avoided bathos. 

While this deserves so much mention, and 
no more, a brave and earnest argument from 
the lips of a woman at once evinces woman’s 
capacity for high culture, and her right to a 
full participation in every opportunity of in- 
struction which the State can afford to any of 
its citizens, Mrs, Cheney's opening lecture in 
the course on English literature, delivered on 


Technology, presented forcibly the great dif- 
ficulties through which those women who 
have hitherto determined to attain high edu- 
cation have passed to its attainment. While 
her clear style and liberal thought showed 
that she had escaped the narrowing influence 
of the ordinances which dwarf the feminine 
intellect, the earnest speaker, and the earnest 
crowd that heard her were a living and glow- 
ing protest against the barbarity which threat- 
ens to make Harvard College, if learned as to 
the past, an institution of ignorance as to the 
present, ahd of incompetency for the future. 
J. W. H. 





A SLAP IN THE FACE. 


The effective force which women are bring- 
ing to the present political canvass compels 
expression from new friends and old foes, 
which, to say the least, is very instructive and 
encouraging. 
The last word is from the Springfield Re- 
publican, called out by the crowded Republi- 
can meeting held in that city by Mrs. Liver- 
more, Mrs, Campbell, and Mrs. Harper this 
week, 

It “protests against the folly of attaching 
the woman’s cause, with all its high and fine 
issues, to a corrupt, materialistic, doomed po- 
litical organization like the Grant party.” 

It claims that, “to the Liberal party, belougs 
the future, with all its hopes and reforma- 
tions,” and warns us that it is not wise to 
“slap this new party in the face.” This is de- 
cidedly cool, after Cincinnati, Baltimore, and 
the Liberal State Conventions, every one of 
which rejected or ignored the claim of woman, 
whether made by herself in person or by her 
friends, 

It is too late now to claim any future for 
the so-called Liberal party. It sought to save 
its life, by thrusting aside with scorn this 
greatest vital question of the hour, and so lost 
it. 

The Repnblican party on the other hand, 
with its great work for the freedmen nearly 
finished, added long life, and a future for all 
time, grandly linking its fate with the enfran- 
chisement of fifteen millions of women who 
know their friends, and who will not go back 
on them. Already, in eight States, the Re- 
publican party has had the help of women, in 
crowded political meetings, where the gather- 
ed thousands needed no police, where order 
and quiet reigned, showing that the “good 
time” Las already begun to come, when poli- 
tics shall be decent for men because it is 
shared by women. 

The true wisdom now is, for the friends of 
women, who were carpet-bagged at Cincinnati, 
to hasten to the Republican party, make its 
cause their own, and so find a political life 
that can live, because it shares an immortal 
principle. L. 8. 





RE-ELECT THEM. 


The following gentlemen voted last winter 
in favor of Suffrage. Let them be re-elected 


wherever they are willing to serve. 


Yeas.—Messrs. Aldrich, Anderson, ef Lowell, Bab- 
bitt, Baldwin, Bancroft, Bates, Bigelow, Black, Blake, 
Blunt, Bradley, Breed, Brownell, hurch, of Taunton, 
Cogswell, Corliss Desay. Donpell, Eastman, Eddy, 
Fairbanks, Faxton, Fisher, Gardner, of Swansea, 
Gardner of Nantucket, Gates, Hall, Harris, of Charles. 
town, Hill, of Stoneham, Hill, of Boston, Hobbs, 


Holder, Hopkinson, Howe, of Clinton, Hoyt, Joslin, 
Kelley, Knowlton, Loring, McDuffie, Merritt,’ Moore, 
vewe: 


, Nutt, Osborne, Palmer, Peabody, Perkins, 
Peterson, Potter, Pratt, Quigky, Ro 

Ross, Sheldon, Sibley, Slocum, 5 th, of Boston, 
Sparks, Spear, Stedman, Stone, Ta lor, of Somerville, 
ayer, of B: water, mas, Thompson, of Hali- 
fax, Torrey, Towne, Turner, Washburne, White, 
} dem ¥ Wightman, Wing, Winslow, Wright, of 
iton—77. 





DO NOT RE-ELECT THEM. 

We publish below, the names of those mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Legislature who, 
last winter, voted against Woman Suffrage. 
If any of these gentlemen are candidates for 
re-election, let the friends of suffrage question 
them as to their present views, and if they are 
still oppused, let candidates be substituted 
who are in harmony with the Republican 
platform. 


Nays.—Messrs. Abbey, Abbott, Adams, of Hyde 
Park, Adams, , Anderson, of Shelburne, 

Banister, Barker, Barnard, 
Blaney, Brown, of Adams, 
Brown, of Lowell, Burr, of Haverhill, Burr, of Bel- 
lingham, Carleton, Carney, Carter, Chase Choate, 
Clarke, Cochran, Codman, Converse, Cornell, Cotton, 


Couch, C of Whately, Cressy, Croak ¥ 
Durgin, Ely, Endicott, Fearing, Fiske, Folsom, Glea. 
son. 


° * ranger G Hanson low, of 
Abington, Hatch, yes, Heard, He 


Holton, Hopkins, Howe, of Methuen, Howland fait 


Humphrey, ohnson, Jones, Keefe, Key . 
eek, Reveal, Reeds, Rintely of Tichherg 
om, , 0, € 
Lincoln, Loughlin, Mar- 


caster, Lincoln, 

oe pO A 

Norton, O'Coaner, Packard, Parker, of 8) ogfield 

ares ey CAG, 
yk, oot 
ver 








is a pity, in consideration of the dignity of 


that they did not preserve a mysterious si- 
lence as to why and wherefore, and simply 


Saturday last in the Hall of the Institute of 


Boston, Thayer, of W: Thom of Glouces- 
ter, Toland. Tower Ieipeker, Upham, Woleot, 
Ward, Ware, WatermaiVebb, iting, Wild, 
Woods, Wright, of 8 Has Wyman—125. 





HOW TO LEf TO SWIM. 


Our friends of the w York Independent 
have been so prompt recognize the hopeful 
and practical turn wh affairs are taking in 
regard to Woman Suge, that their criticism 
and advice deserve (“respectful considera- 
tion” of Suffragists, vever widely we may 
sometimes differ fromeir conclusions. The 
following editorial, ose recent address of the 
Republican women Massachusetts to the 
women of America, eared last week, entl- 
tled, “How to securemale Suffrage” :— 


An ad¢ress to which a women as Lydia Maria 
Child, Harriet Beech@towe, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Louisa M. Alec Grace Greenwood, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. vermore, and Lucy Stone 
sign their names deservespecttul attention. These 
ladies, with others, tell2 women of Massachusetts 
that the Republican pathas liberated four million 
slaves, half of whom ar@men; has, by the platform 
adopted in Philadelphisromised respectful atten- 
tion to the claims dein for the right of suffrage ; 
and in Massachusetts bh definitely adopted female 
suffrage as one of the peiples of the party. They 
express their assurance jt Eeneral Grant would sus- 
tain any congressional gon in their behalf, and re- 
mind their sisters that has, on an unexampled scale, 
appointed women to powns of honor and trust. 

n marked and dishomble contrast with the ac- 
tion of these Republicaponventions is that of the 
Demucratic Convention, Baltimore, which refused 
to take the slightest notiof a respectful presentation 
of the claims of womenvhile, in contrast with the 
position of Grant and Vson, the latter of whom is 

an old advocate of this form, they say :— 

“In the person of hisesidential competitor, Hor- 
ace Greeley, we see one 10 formerly gave pis hearty 
approval to the Womar Rights movement, but who 
has since treated it withostility and contempt, and 
whose journal, the 7'ridv, has dealt it many an un- 
merited blow. It behoes every women, therefore, 
who sees in the success that movement the removal 
of an odious proscripi and the abolishment of 
caste legislation, to exeher utmost personal, social, 
and moral influence to pyent his election.” 

They then callon theromen of Massachusetts to 
give all of their influen to the party which recog- 
nizes their rights, and vich shows itself awake to 
new issues as they arise.In furtherance of this ob- 
ject, such of them as aj pees public speakers on 
Wednesday of this weekill address the citizens, and 
especially the women, ofoston. 

All this we do not obet to. It pleases us. The 
Republican party desery the Sag eye of women as 
of men, for what it has one for the country and for 
what it is pledged to do, It would deserve their sup- 
port. though somewhat ss enthusiastically, if it had 
oolishly declined to cosider their claims. And if, 
on the other hand, th@emocrats had shown the 
nerve to accept this nev issue, their record is such 
that this late complaisace never should have pur- 
chased the adherence othe female’ suffragists. There 
has been a. little too mch of the appearance that 
these reformers were opring themselves for sale to 
the highest bidder. Were glad to have them show 
political preferences; by they should learn that not 
through politics is theirmain battle to be fought. 

We have passed thragh the Woodhull era of at- 
nee enfranchisemet of women by a trick with 
the Fourteenth and Fiftenth Constitutional Amend- 
ments, The next era ij likely to be one of trust in 
lobbies and conventions We would tell our friends, 
whose cause we have somuch at heart, that ghere is 
just one radical difficult which they must meet and 
surmount, and no trick or evasions will accomplish 
their ends. It is a factshat the women of this coun- 
try do not want to vote Most of them have no de- 
sire to meddle with poltics, They are satisfied to be 
represented by their faters, husbands, and brothers. 
So _ as they do not vish the added responsibility 
of politics it is wrong thrust it upon them, The 
education of women tor Laon ge of ey J —_ 
oes ry wors is tue Ost, ye might almostsay the only, 
duty of the friends of; e. nly b 

this road can they reeoh — Sa 


To expect women to show a general inter- 
est in politics until they are allowed to parti- 
cipate, is unreasonable. To forbid women to 
vote until they signify their wish to vote- i« to 
act like the anxious mother, who refused to 
let her son go into the water until he had 
learned to swim. Political taste and ability 
grow with the exercise of the franchise. No 
disfranchised class ever made a united demand 
for suffrage. Very few poor men, in Jeffer- 
son’s day, ever asked for it. But property 
qualifications were repealed by a party which 
needed voters,and immediately poor men voted. 
Very few black men ever asked for suffrage. 
But the restiiction was removed by a party 
which needed voters, and they vote. A great 
many women do ask for suffrage; a hundred 
times as many as in either of the preceding 
cases, When the barrier is removed, women 
will all vote fast enough. 

We respectfully differ from the Independent 
in every single proposition continued in the 
latter part of the above article. Suffragists 
have not offered themselves for sale to the 
highest bidder. Our main battle must be 
fought and is already being fought in and 
through politics. The attempt to enfranchise 
woman by a broad construction of the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments, however 
unwise and premature, is not a trick. Citizen 
suffrage may not be good law, while the 
Judiciary are anti-suffrage, any more than 
anti-slavery was good law in Great Britain be- 
fore Lord Mansfield made it so by his decision 
in the Somerset case. But it ought to be 
good law and will eventually be so decided. 

It is not true that the women of this coun- 
try do not want to vote; and, if it were true, 
it would not be wrong to thrust the added re- 
sponsibility upon them. It is not the first 
duty of the friends of Impartial Suffrage to ed- 
ucate women to a consciousness of their rights 
and powers. But the first duty of every hon- 
est man is to get out of the way and allow wo- 
men to exercise these rights and powers, from 
which they are now debarred by statute. 

The difference between the editors of the 
Independent and the Woman’s JOURNAL is 


just this. They regard suffrage as a privilege 


to be given or withheld from considerations of 


expediency. We regard suffrage as the right 


of every individual citizen, and its restriction as 
a sin against God,and a crime against the 
disfranchised individual. Men have no right 
to exclade women. Women have no right to 
exclude men. If only one woman wants to 
vote, she ought to vote. It is worse than idle, 
it is sheer impertinence to ask how many wo- 
men want to vote or how many men want to 








, Sears, 
Sinclair, Slater, Smith, of 
Stanwood, Sturtevant, Taylor, of 


vote? Nobody is compelled to vote. We do 


not advocate compulsory suffrage either for 
man or woman. 

If the Independent had failed to urge negro 
suffrage till the emancipated slaves had asked 
for it, there would be to-day no negro voters 
in any Southern State, and no Republican 
party in power. If negro suffrage had been 
submitted to the white men of any State which 
excluded blacks, it would have been over- 
whelmingly voted down, alike in conservative 
Kentucky and in radical Kansas. The politi- 
cal exigency of the Democratic party forced 
the repeal of property qualifications for voting 
in 1807. The military exigency of the Repub- 
lican party forced emancipation upon a reluc- 
tant nation in 1864. The political exigency of 
the Republican party forced negro suffrage 
upon a reluctant nation in 1868, The politi- 
cal exigency of the Republican (or some oth- 
er) party will force Woman Suffrage upon the 
American people in 1876. Man’s extremity is 
often God’s opportunity. Let us thank Heay- 
en for each and all of these righteous reforms. 
And let every Republican demand Impartial 
Suffrage for all citizens, irrespective of race, 
color, or sex; for “in this sign, we conquer.’’ 
H. B. B. 


THE WOMEN IN COUNCIL. 


Successful Meetings in Massachusetts, 
Illinois, Michigan, New York and 
Pennsylvania. 











The Republican women have been actively 
at work during the past week, and have al- 
ready made themselves powerfully felt in the 
campaign. In Massachusetts several very 
successful meetings have been held; among 
others, one by 

THE REPUBLICAN WOMEN OF CHARLESTOWN. 


A crowded and enthusiastic meeting of the 
Republican women and their friends of 
Charlestown, was held in Monument Hall, 
Friday evening, Oct. 4, for the purpose of de- 
claring their adhesion to the administration, 
and of congratulating themselves npon what 
had been already done for the cause of Wo- 
man Suffrage. Over eight hundred persons 
were in the hall, and as many more were un- 
able to gain admittance. The meeting was 
held under the auspices of the Young Men's 
Grant and Wilson Club, and was called to or- 
der by Mr. George H. Long, the president of 
the Young Men’s Grant and Wilson Club, 
who read a list of permanent officers, with the 
Hon. James M. Stone as President. On tak- 
ing the chair, Mr. Stone adverted to the pe- 
culiar spectacle now before the American peo- 
ple, of persons who belonged to the Republi- 
can party who had taken the ground that the 
Republican party was no longer needed, and 
in order that the party might be destroyed, 
had seen fit to go over and join hands with 
the party against which they have been fight- 
ing for the last dozen years. Mr. Banks had 
founded the reason for his desertion of the 
Republican party upon the ground that the 
people should take possession of the govern- 
ment. No man who had read the history of 
Republican government but knew there 
was no such thing as purity, or anything ap- 
proaching to it, except by party management. 

ha only protection against democracy be- 
coming Gtepotism is that you have a natural 
division of thé savernment into parties, the 
action and re-action between which would 
keep the government pure, preserve jt as a 
democracy, and uphold it as a rule of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people. Mr. 
Stone contended that the election of Mr. 
Greeley, and the consequent placing in power 
of the Democratic party, would destroy all the 
good influeuces wrought by the war. 

Lucy Stone urged that the issue of the hour, 
so far as women were concerned, was far 
from one of personalities. She revered and 
honored both candidates, but if she had a 
thousand votes at her disposal, instead of be- 
ing a woman classed with idiots, convicts, and 
felons, not one would she cast for Horace 
Greeley, because he is surrounded and sup- 
ported by men, the majority of whom are en- 
emies of their country. The Liberal Repub- 
lican Convention assembled at Cincinnati, and 
we all expected the enunciation of some great 
aud astounding principles; but what was the 
result? ‘‘Anything to beat Grant.” Where 
in all this broad country, will you find a wo- 
man who does not raise her voice and exert 
her influence in behalf of the Republican par- 
ty? On one side we see the party of liberty 
and justice; on the other the supporters of 
slavery, the friends of injustice. e stand- 
ard-bearer of the Republican party is called a 
military despot, but where can you point to a 
more peaceful administration, or a greater 
triumph of peace itself, than the result of the 
Geneva Conference? The Republican party 
is the real and sole exponent of Democratic 
principles—is more democratic than the Dem- 
ocratic party itself. When the time comes, 
in November next, all women should look to 
it that the votes over which they have any 
control be cast for the party which recognizes 
the rights of fifteen millions of disfranchised 
women, 

Ada C. Bowles was the next speaker. She 
believed that in the election after the next, 
women would be able to use that most power- 
ful of all arguments, the ballot. She —_ in 
highly favorable terms of the Republicans, 
es for them a great and overwhelm- 

pe Soe in November. She compared the 
Liberal Republican party to Little Red Riding 
Hood going through the woods with a basket 
of votes as a present to Grandmother Greeley ; 
the Democratic: wolf appears bound on the 
same errand. They both reach the cottage, 
where the wolf personates the grandmother, 
aud Little Ked Riding Hood is saved from de- 
struction only by the timely arrival of the real 
graudmogher and the hunter who slays the 
wolf, So in November, the gun of the hunter 
will be heard, the Democratic wolf will disap- 

ar, and the Liberal Republican Riding 

ood will return to allegiance, wiser and bet- 


ter. 

Frances E. W. Harper, of Maryland, spoke 
of the trophies of the Republican party, and 
said that, whatever it had been to others, to 
her race, at least, it had been an evangel of 
freedom, and the colored women of the South 





appreciated its efforts, as could be seen in the 


——s 


fact that not a Democratic colored woman 
could be found from Maryland to 
Alluding to the raised that the work of 
the party was finished, she gave some statis- 
tics ofthe Ku-Klux operations, and r+ the 
people of the North not to believe the mis- 
sion of the Republican party was ended unti) 
the life of every man and woman was as se- 
cure in the South as here, and education was 
made compulsory there. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell reviewed the 
speech of Mr. Greeley, in which he gave the 
reason that women shoald not vote because 
they could not fight, and then related the suc- 
cessive steps taken by the women and their 
friends, who two or three years ago presented 
a memorial for universai suffrage to the va- 
rious political conventions of the State. 

A few words from Mr. Henry B. Blackwell 
closed the proceedings. 


The meeting adjourned at 10.30 P.M. It 
proved so great a success that a series of simi- 
lar meetings is proposed at other points in 
this closely contested district, in which Mr, 
Gooch and Gen. Banks are the rival candi- 


dates. 
THE REPUBLICAN WOMEN OF SPRINGFIELD. 

The largest and most brilliant assemblage 
which has been held in Western Massachusetts 
during this campaign was the Woman’s Re- 
publican Meeting in Springfield on Monday 
evening, Oct. 7. More than 3000 people were 
present. The platform was adorned with 
flowers, and a tine Glee club, composed of 
men and women, sang “The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic and the Star Spangled Banner, 
the vast audience joining in the churus with 
thrilling effect. The following brief sketch 
of the proceedings gives a very inadequate idea 
of the splendid life and animation of the oc- 
casion :— 

Although the streets were muddy and the 
sky lowering, last night, a steady stream of 
men and women set into the City Hall at an 
early hour, and by the time appointed for 
the exercises to begin, the hall was filled to 
its utmost capacity. The glee club opened 
the exercises by singing a short campaign 
song, after which Mrs. Margaret W. Camp- 
bell was introduced to the audience by Mayor 
Spooner, who said that women, being in the 
habit of speaking truth, trust that Republicans 
will keep their word. Twice since June and 
once in August, these ladies had been a 
proached by Republican Conventions wi 
proposals to work for that party during the 
coming campaign, at the same time admitting 
the necessity of calling in the women to the 
help of the party, and putting them by the 
side of men. As this was what they had al- 
ways been fighting for, they decided to accept, 
and this accounts for the fact that ladies now, 
for the first time, addressed a political meeting 
in this city. 

Margaret W. Campbell said that she made 
her first speech for woman’s rights in this 
same City Hall from a box below the platform, 
yet now she felt timid about odcrenns a 
political gathering. During the war she had 
not wanted to saddle the Republican party, 
already over-burdened, with the question of 
woman’s rights, but at its close she thought 
that woman’s hour had come. When the 
Cincinnati Convention was called, she looked 
with great anxiety for the reforms it was to 
inaugurate, but was surprised and. disappoint- 
ed when it ignored woman’s right., and there- 
by, in her opinion, took a step backward in- 
stead of forward. She said that she first saw 
Horace Greeley, ‘‘the most rabid, unreason- 
ing opposer of woman’s rights,’ on the plat- 
form from which she was speaking, and he 
said to her that when women were ready to 
come up to the ballot-box, he was ready to go 
back to the nursery. She thought he was al- 
most a prophet. She then recounted the no- 
ble record of woman in the war, and declared 
that Mr. Greeley knew that had it not been 
for woman, the country would not have been 
saved. After Cincinnati she had looked to 
Philadelphia, and even then she had nut been 
fully satisfied. The platform was more cour- 
teous than tnat of the Liberals, but it was not 
sufficiently outspoken and just. She liked the 
Worcester platform better. The Republicans. 
in this State, she said, are committed to la- 
bor reform, to woman’s rights, and to temper- 
ance. She did not want to be told what wo- 
man’s sphere was, she wanted to vote, and 
the Republican party was the one to give her 
that right. Ifthe men of this State want to 
be fit for the high trust of government, let 
them show it by voting for Woman Suffrage. 

At the close of Mrs. Campbell's remarks, 
Col. L. A. Tifft, President of the Grant and 
Wilson Club, introduced Mis. Frances E. W. 
Harper, a colored woman of Philadelphia, who 
prefaced her address by a very graceful allu- 
sion to the old kgend of Curtius’s throwing 
himself into the chasm in Rome to appease 
the anger of the Gods. This, she said, had 
been repeated in our day, in the war. There 
has long been a yawning chasm open between 
the two halves of our country, between edu- 
cation and ignorance, liberty and slavery. 
We need now to do more than drop fine sen- 
timents into, and shake hands over this 
bioody chasm. Twelve years ago she d 
not go to her mother’s grave in her native 
Maryland, for fear she might be arrested for 
returning there; now that is as free to her 
steps as Massachusetts, and all this is owing 
to the Republican party. Since the war she 
had traveled over nearly every Southern 
State, and never had she found one fy <4 
colored woman who sympathized with 
Democratic party. They had learned in @ 
hard school that the Republicans are their 
friends, and they follow that party’s lead. 
She told of two colored men in the South, 
who, by threats and bribes had been induced 
to promise to vote the Democratic ticket, 
but their wives had held them back, and at 
last succeeded in making them vote the other 
way, They knew which was the right side 
in the same way that the New England dea- 
con did, who first found out which side | the 
devil was on and then took the other. “But 
you may ask,” said she, “if I am not in favor 
of reconciliation.” She was ia favor of the 
Ku-Klux being reconciled; of the polls being. 
protected; of honest Southern citizens being 
protected in their rights. She did not pretend 
that every Republican in the South was & 
saint; but even suppose that there were te 
times the present corruption in the party, 
would people be willing to intrust the ter- 
ests of labor, of education, of women, to the 





Democratic party? She wanted the Repub- 
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; to remain in power until education 
been made compulsory im the South. 
Harper closed with a few words in be- 
woman, in answer to those who say 
‘should be content. Discontent is the 
.maid of progress. If men had always 
content, they would still be barbarians. 
en should have equal political rights 
with men they would not forget their babies 
and their home. To the true woman there is 
pot, and never will be, any place like home. 
At the close of Mrs. Harper’s eloquen 
Mayor Spooner stated that the reason 
Stone’s absence was that she was se- 
riously ill, aud could not leave home. He then 
ip uced Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, who be- 
alluding to the custom of the old Egyp- 
olding a post-mortem trial over their 
dead, even over their kings, before they were 
wed to be buried. Nowadays we do dif- 
ferently; we bury our rulers whenever we get 
a chance, and are glad enough to get rid of 
them at any price. Andrew Johnson dead is 
of more account than Andrew Johnson living. 
We try our rulers while they are yet alive, and 
are trying them now. Next November we are 
to give in our decision. ‘There is perhaps 
some difficulty now in making up our judg- 
ment. At no one of the twenty presidential 
elections have the old landmarks been so 
overtbrown. They even dance up and 
down in every conceivable manner, until it is 
jmpossible to tell by them where you are. 
People whom we have trusted, and always 
thought good men, seem to have suddenly 
j over to the wrong side. There is 
yery little difference in the platforms to men, 
put to women they are as wide apart as the 
earth and heavens. Cincinnati slurs over the 
question of their rights; Philacelphia endorses 
them. Nevertheless, throwing out ef the 
ion all platforms, which are mere words, 
“owe posed to trust to the records of the two 
nis and that shows that even if the Repub- 
party is corrupt, the Democratic p arty is 
moreso. Gen. Grantisn’t a saint or an angel. 
He has made mistakes and failures, and the 
blican party as well, but because of this 
pr go over to Beelzebub? The Democrats 
pave taken Greeley andthe Liberals only as 
catspaws; behind them is the old spirit of that 
party. She would go for the Republicans, 
even if they utterly ignored Woman’s Rights, 
because her creed embraces a wider range than 
this one question. Very few women know 
what that party has done. It has carried on 
the war; built the Pacific railroad; instituted 
yational banks; organized a department of 
education,—and all this at the same time. It 
has compelled the haughtiest monarchy of the 
world to descend from her pride and arrogance, 
and in a business-like manner talk over and 
settle a claim that fifty years,ago would have 
created a war. It has begun to treat the In- 
dian question for the first time in our history 
in a Christian spirit. She knew only seven 
women who were not for Grant, But they say 
the party is corrupt. It behoves the Demo- 
erats who say this to put their hands on their 
mouths and their mouths in the dust, and 
keep still; they have no right to rise up’ and 
cast the first stone. The Liberals are very anx- 
jous to have the prodigal son—who they say 
hasreturned to his father’s home—forgiveu and 
taken back. But this time the prodigal son 
does not come and say, “I have sinned against 
heaven aud in thy sight: make me as oue of 
thy hired servants.’ He says, “Get out of this, 
we gare to take this thing into our own 
hands,” As to the personal question between 
tke nominees, there isn’t a man in the country 
who coul. combine the women so unanimousiy 
against him as Horace Greeley. She used 
to take the Zribune till a year ago, and then, 
for the sake of her Christianity, she had to 
lave it stopped. She couldn’t help getting 
into a white heat of wrath every day she read 
it,and that was something she couldn’ tatlord. 
Gen. Grant she knew, and she was sure he 
was an honest, simple, temperate man, and 
lo more of a drunkard than she was. 

But the question, after all, was one not so 
much of men as of principles. The Republi- 
can party is the party of ideas, of convictions, 
and of aspirations; its defeat would throw us 
back into chaos. Its success is the triumph of 
liberty and the guaranty of progress. 

The glee club then sung the “Star Spangled 
Banner,” the audience joining in the chorus, 
andthe meeting dispersed. 

The Springfield Republican is astonished 
and startled at this great demonstration, as 
it well may be, and devotes a leading article 
tothe subject of 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND THE GRANT PARTY. 

It is gratifying to our self-complacency to 
see the leaders of the Grant party following 
the course long ago pointed out by the Repub- 

and paying at least outside deference to 
the great principle of woman’s enfranchise- 
ment, by inviting the chiefs of the Woman 
Suffrage movement to speak from their party 
a. It is good to see a Springfield au- 
of a thousand or two listening to Mrs. 
Campbell and Mrs. Livermore, aud putting 
lves in training for the day, not very 
off, when women shall enter quietly and 
uno upon their rightful, undivided share 
of political power and obligation. But have 
the women who accept the invitation to speak 
from the Grant plattorm, and to connect the 
oman Suffrage course with the decaying 
fortunes of a political party in the last stages 
corruption—have Mrs. Livermore and her 
es well counted the cost to them and 
their new movement of the hasty step they 
ve taken in joining the Grant party ? 

We have no fault to find with any woman 

orany number of women who may see sufli- 
it reason for preferring Grant to Greeley 
the present contest. It is the right of wo- 
Men, asof men, to form an opinion and to 
*tupon it in a presidential election; it is 
‘ven a sort of duty, since they will soon be re- 
quired to take the same part at the ballot-box 
they now do on the stump and platform. 
ordo we complain of the Grant managers 
adding to their army of stump orators so 
jretive a detatchment of feminine speakers. 
try ashrewd move; it cost them nothing 
& few fair words at Philadelphia and at 
bet tet; While it gave them some of the 
tand freshest platform eloquence in the 
aout. In a close Stage, Mrs. Livermore 
Gra’ might decide the vote in November for 
rant, just as Anna Dickinson has done at 
New H ~- _aretiene in Connecticut and 
nin what we do protest against is the folly 
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Grant y. For whether Grant succeeds 
in the tions to-day, and thus his party saves 
itself temporarily, it is no less certain that 
even in the moment of vidtory the Grant par- 
ty will begin to break up and be annihilated. 
Mrs. Livermore and the wiser women in the 
suffrage movement see this as well as we do; 
some of them even excuse their support of 
that party by declaring their hope that it will 
fall in pieces so soon as to prevent the fruition 
of the mischievous seed sown by the apostles 
of hate and corruption in this’ campaign. 
The Liberal party, on the other hand, wheth- 
er victor or vanquished in the presidential 
struggle, has a long and glorious future before 
it—the future beiongs to it, indeed, with all 
its hopes and reformations. Toslap this new 
party, this party of progress, in the face, and 
court the tainted alliance of the Mortons, 
Camerons, Butlers and Murpbys, was emi- 
nently worthy of the mighty wisdom which 
illuminates some of the men in the Woman 
Suffrage movement, but ought to have been 
scouted by the high-minded and clear-headed 
women, as a piece of folly and wickedness. 
Grant fitly embodies and represents the prin- 
ciples of his party—materialistic force and 
success, coarseness in thought, habit, and 
act, and extreme selfishness. Whatever is 
rude and crude in morals and culture; what- 
ever depends upon money in all its complicat- 
ed uses and cravings; whatever bows down to 
power and cunning—ail finds its natural place 
in the Grant party. But the gentle, moral, 
refining influence of woman is out of place 
there; its sensibilities are wounded, its hones- 
ty deceived, its whole method of action frus- 
trated. Greeley, on the other hand, does not 
represent war, por swollen and brutal wealth, 
nor blindness to moral distinctions. He has 
been all his life on the side of the gentle, fem- 
inine elements, and though he has not favored 
the extension of suffrage to woman, he has 
been a strong advocate of every other amelio- 
ration of woman’s position. Now the ques- 
tion of suffrage is not an issue this year—was 
not meant to be by the Grant party, when 
they passed their hypocritical resolution at 
Philadelphia, and cannot be, in any event, a 
real issue at present. By pretending that it 
is, and by tying that cause to the dead body 
of the Grant party, Mrs. Livermore and her 
associates have done the Woman Suffrage 
movement a great injury, which all their 
meetings and speeches cannot atone for, 
whether in Boston, Springfield, or New York. 


The Springfield daily Union gives a full re- 
port and the following editorial :— 
THE WOMEN’S MEETING. 


If there were any Republicans at the City 
Hall, Monday night, who had been disposed 
to ignore the Womau Suffrage plank in the 
Philadelphia and Worcester platforms, they 
must have got impressions of the meaning 
and value of those resolutions that will never 
be effaced. When women show themselves 
able to advocate the principles of the Repub- 
lican party as Mrs. Campbell, Mrs, Harper, 
and Mrs. Livermore did, Monday evening, 
even the hitherto skeptical must be led to re- 
vise, if they do not at once reverse, theiropiu- 
ions as to the propriety of allowing such wo- 
men to vote. 

It was a grand meeting—the most interest- 
ing in nearly all respects we have had, or shall 
have, during the present campaign. Mrs. 
Campbell and Mrs. Harper spoke well, but the 
speech of the evening was made by Mrs. Liv- 
ermore. It was just magnificent. She de- 
clared that she did not advocate the Republi- 
can party because it had at last declared it- 


she believes in it, because she glories in what 
it has done, aud thinks it is to be the party of 
progress in the future, as in the past. She 
touched personalities but lightly, but her few 
words in defense of Gen. Grant, slandered al- 
most as no man ever was before, aud in rela- 
tion to an interview she had with Mr, Greeley, 
when he brutally told her if she wanted to 
vote she must fight, and had better at once 
join a militia company—left no doubt on the 
minds of the audience about her estimate of 
the personal character of two presidential 
candidates. 

With such women as Mrs. Livermore,—in 
the full maturity of her powers, and whose el- 
oquent voice gives expression to the conviction 
of a ripened judgment,—to speak for the Re- 
publican party, it can well excuse from further 
service.....+..--.ali who make their poli- 
tics minister to their personal profit, and when 
they cannot do this, hasten to abandon their 
old privciples and associates, and become ‘‘re- 
formers.’’ We wish Mrs. Livermore and her 
associates might speak in every city of the 
country before election. If they did not make 
votes for Gen. Grant, they would give even 
Republicans new ideas of the great deeds that 
party has already done, and more lofty appreci- 
ation of the work it is its future mission to ac- 
complish, 

NEW YORE. 


A brilliant meeting of the Republican wo- 
men of New York and their. friends was held 
at Cooper Institute, on the evening of the 7th 
inst. Addresses were delivered by Luther R, 
Marsh who presided over the meeting, Mrs. 
Isabella Beecher Hooker, Matilda Joslyn Gage, 
Lillie Devereaux Blake, Olympia Brown and 
Susan B. Anthony. The New York Tribune 
spitefully says that :— 


The meeting for the Woman Suffragists fa- 
voring Grant, at the Cooper Institute, last 
night, was a handsome success as to numbers, 
and a failure as to speakers. Many of their 
leaders disapprove and repudiate the course of 
Miss patent, who, having first supported 
Geo. Francis Train and next Victoria Wood- 
hull for the Presidency, is now at work with 
equal zealand better pay for Grant. One of 
them,—with more fame and power than the 
whole group last night gathered on the Cooper 
Institute platform,—will next week, from the 
same stand, detail, with the glowing eloquence 
which has made her name a household word 
throughout the continent, the reasons which 
lead her to the unselfish support of Horace 
Greeley. 

The New York Times.comments as follows: 


The large hall of the Coo Institute was 
crowded to its utmost capacity last evening on 
the occasion of a d mass-meeting under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Rights Association, 
to ratify the r Republican nominations 
for the State and Federal offices. The meet- 
ing was organized at 7 1-2 o’clock with Luther 
R. Marsh, Chairman. The audience was 
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men, and, in point of nymbers, enthusiasm 
and intelligence, was almost equal to those 
goat Republican political ghee which 
ave lately been held in the same building. 
The several speakers were listened to wits the 
greatest attention, and re cheers attest- 
ed that their eloquence found a sympathetic 
response in the breasts of the audience. Dar- 
ing the meeting a few supporters of Greeley 
attempted to create a disturbance by hissing, 
but they were promptly shouted down, and 
the rest of the evening remained com tive- 
ly quiet. The platform was filled with anum- 
ber of prominent advocates of the Woman’s 
Rights Association, besides many well-known 
Republicans, including Peter Cooper, Hugh 
Gardner, Gen. Davies, &c. Edward Yateg, 
the novelist, was also present. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton spoke in the 
Wigwarm at Philadelphia on the 4th inst., to 
an immense audience. Her speech was, in the 
main, the very able address delivered at Roch- 
ester. 

The next day Mrs. Stanton began a series 
of Republican meetings in Pennsylvania, by 
addressing a large audience in Scranton. The 
“Tannery” was filled to overtlowing with a 
large, intellectual and fashionable audience, of 
whom the greater part were ladies. 

MICHIGAN 

Mrs, M. ADELLE Haz.irr is making a bril- 
liant campaign in Michigan. The Bay City 
Gazette gives the following sketch of her 
speech :— 

After being introduced by Hon. James G. 
Birney, President of the Grant aad Wilson 
Club in this city, Mrs. Hazlett opened her ad- 
dress by referring to the idea of woman’s en- 
tering the political arena. She thought if 
ever the time had been when woman could 
use her power to influence the stronger sex 
iv doing right, that time had now arrived, and 
thinking so, she had entered the field to do 
what little she could for the cause of Repub- 
licanism and its color-bearers, Grant and Wil. 
son, She characterized the President as a 
patriot, statesman, and hero, promising that 
the proof of her position would be shown, and 
nobly and unanswerably did she redeem her 
pledge. Her vindication of Gen. Grant from 
the false and foolish assertions that are heap- 
ed upon his character as a General, a Presi- 
dent, a gentleman, and a statesman, was full, 
exhaustive, and unanswerable. In handling 
the record of the political parties, both Re- 
publican and Democratic, she showed re- 
search, knowledge, and ability, proving con- 
clusively that a resumption of power by the 
Democratic element, means political, moral, 
and social debasement. That the present is- 
sue was as much a life and death issue for the 
government as any before, during, or since 


the war. 
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Whether viewed from a political or literary 
standpoint her address was a fine effort. In 
style she is fearless, forcible, and witty, en- 
dowed with keen intellect, musical voice and 
a natural grace of manuer, in fact she is pos- 
sessed of all the qualifications that go to make 
an effective speaker. Whatever doubt might 
have been previously entertained by some of 
our people as to the policy of having a politi- 
cal speech from a woman, was effectually and 
happily removed a the test last evening. 
Throughout her address Mrs. Hazlett was re- 
peatedly cheered, and, at the close of her re- 
marks, three cheers were given for Grant and 
Wilson, and three for the fair speaker. 

Thus ended the most enthusiastic meeting 
ever held in this city, at which was delivered 
oue of the strongest, argumentative, and logi- 
cal speeches of the present campaign. 


ILLINOIS, 
MaTILDA FLETCHER, who began the can- 
vass in Ohio, Aug. 22, at Columbus, and made 
speeches each evening in some of the largest 
cities of the State, until the 7th of September, 
then returned to Illinois. She will go next to 
Indiana, Michigan, and New York. 

NOTES AND NEWS, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe preached at the 
Union meeting house, South Portsmouth, 
last Sunday week, afternoon and evening. 
Dr. Mary J. Safford, the distinguished tray- 
eler and physician, is married to Mr. Gorham 
Blake of Dorchester, Massachusetts, and she 
will hereafter reside in Boston to the great 
gratification of her many friends in this city. 
For the credit of Spiritualists we are glad to 
see it stated that persons dissatisfied with Mrs. 
Woodhull as President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Spiritualists, propose to call another 
convention to depose her. 
Judge Hoar is nominated for Congress. His 
high character and eminent ability will make 
him a most valuable member. We hope that 
the women of Massachusetts may find in him 
a new and powerful ally. 

Professor Knowlton says that girls grow into 
just such women as men like. “If,’’ he says, 
“we want them stronger and nobler, we must 
appreciate and encourage all who try to give 
themselves the old-fashioned, simple, health- 
ful training.’’ 

Dr. Sarah A. Colby, of Reading, was lately 
tipped over in a carriage, and broke one leg; 
a compound fracture, near the ankle. She re- 
ceived several other severe bruises, and will 
probably be kept from her office for some 
weeks, 

The Boston Gazette says that the trustees 
of the Roxbury Latin school have it in con- 
templation to admit girls to that institution at 
the coming term in the autumn, and there is 
little doubt that its doors will be thrown open 
to them at that time. 

Dr. Edward Eggleston’s new story, “The 
End of the World,’ which is concluded in 
Hearth and Home, and which will be issued 
in a”volume, about the first of October, by 
Orange, Judd & Co,, promises to have a great 








about equally composed of ladies and gentle- 


sale. About 7500 copies have been spoken 
for already. 

In the District Court, at Salt Lake, Sept. 27, 
Miss Phebe Couzins, on motion of Gov. 
Woods, was admitted to the bar. An address 
of welcome was delivered by Judge McKean 
and the hearty congratulations of members of 
the’ profession, extended to her. Miss Suow, 
daughter of the Territorial Attorney General, 
was also admitted. 


A beautiful Medallion of President Grant has 
been presented to the E litors of the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL, by Mr. Morse, formerly the editor 
of the Radical. Itis seldom that literary and 
artistic ability are so happily blended as in this 
instance. If literature is the loser by Mr. 
Morse’s withdrawal from that field of labor, 
Art is surely the gainer by his change of base. 


Women are admitted to the Grant and Wil- 
sun Club as members on the same term as men 
in Missouri, Several have joined, and more 
are expected todo so. The chairman of the 
executive committee says, “The platform of 
the party recognizes and desires the suffrage 
for ladies—that all who desire to aid the cause 
should be recognized, we deem just.” 


The newcenters for the Cambridge (England) 
University local examinations in December are 
Adelaide (South Australia), Bayswater (for 
girls only), Bradford, Kidderminster, Newport 
(Salop) Regent’s Park (for girls only) and Trent 
College (Nottingham). There are now forty- 
nine centers of examination, at thirty-four of 
which girls are examined. The forms of en- 
tries have been issued to the local secretaries. 
Thursday, Oct. 10, is the latest day for enter- 
ing. 

J.B. Dean, of Cheshire, owns a hall of mod- 
erate size, which he tenders to all lecturers on 
great reforms, free of expense. He is also ac- 
customed to entertain these lecturers. A quiet, 
unobtrusive man, he is, notwithstanding, a 
man of erudition and wide attainments, well 
read in literature and the current items of the 
day. Mr. Dean was an anti-slavery man in 
the days when it was “crucifixion to proclaim 
it,” is a strong Woman Suffragist and a straight 
Grant Republican. 


“J wish,” said Mr. James T. Fields, in his 
admirable lecture last Tuesday night, on “The 
Masters of the Situation,’ that there were 
time for examples of mastery of situations by 
self denying, enthusiastic, valorous women. 
All over the land, there are, living and work- 
ing to-day, women like Amy Bradlee (of whose 
noble work for the poor whites of North Car- 
olina the lecturer spoke with warm praise). 
God bless all such masteries of the situation !’’ 
he exclaimed, “and give us as many female 
Genera] Armstrongs as the country so surely 
needs !’’ 


That true friend of reform, George W. Stacy, 
writes to the Boston Journal as follows :— 

It is rather humiliating, in reading your re- 
port last evening of the ‘Temperance Alliance, 
to witness that while the Republican party has 
nobly taken up the issue, they have drifted 
astern. This was hardly expected. Some of 
us began to be quite out of patience with Re- 
publicans because they were so conservative 
and unwilling to come up to time. But what 
must we think of our “old guard” of temper- 
ance men, who vote to indefinitely — 
this question, and succeed to give it the go-by 
for a more “‘convenient season.” Well, to this 
“complexion has it come at last.” “The last 
shall be first, and the first last.” Good for the 
Republican party —here’s our warm right 
hand. The Temperance Alliance we put on 
probation—till they repent. 

Mrs. Elizabeth K. Churchill, 'an excellent 
speaker, and an ardent Republican has been 
invited by the Republicans of Rhode Island, 
to take part in the canvass. She will speak 
in favor of Grant and Wilson in Providence, 
on Saturday evening, Oct. 19, in company 
with Hon, A. Payne, and will undoubtedly 
have a large and interested audience. 

We congratulate the women of America that 
their Campaign has triumphed gloriously in 
Pennsylvania, Obi», Indiana, and Nebraska. 
No party must ever again be permitted to hold 
political power which is not friendly to the 
enfranchisement of woman. 


At the laying of the corner stone of the 
Miles Standish monument, women took a 
prominent part. When the procession arrived 
at the site of the monument, a dense’ crowd 
had collected, the derrick was in position and 
everything in readiness, An elegant Ameri- 
can flag floated from the top of the derrick, 
which was presented by Gen. Benj. F. Butler, 
and raised as the trains reached the depot by 
Mrs. 8. M, Allen, Mrs. Lincoln and Miss Louise 
Cowing, a committee of the ladies of Duxbury. 
The flag was thrown to the breeze by Mrs. 
Emma Standish Richmond, daughter of L. 
Miles Standish of Boston. In behalf of the 
committee, the chairman, Mrs. Allen, made an 
appropriate address to Hon. Edwin Adams, 
one of the Superintendents of Construction. 


The English.divorce law is framed upon the 
principle that the wife’s adultery is a greater 
social evil than that of the husband, Hence, 
while her crime, if proved, involves dissolution 
of marriage, his wrong, in order to have that ef- 
fect, and to go beyond judicial separation 
merely, must be more than simple adultery; 
he must have committed ‘incestuous adultery, 
or bigamy with adultery; or rape, sodomy, or 
bestiality; or adultery coupled with such cru- 
elty as of itself would have entitled the wife 








to divorce a mensa et toro, or adultery coupled 
with desertion, without reasonable excuse, for 
two years and upwards,”” On the other hand, 
the Roman definition of this crime, making it 
to consist in illicit intercourse with a woman 
in a state of matrimony, has not entered into 
the English law. 


The Philadelphia correspondent of the Del- 
aware Tribune thus alludes to Mrs. Liver- 
more’s recent campaign speech in that city. 

The novelty of the canvass, so far, if not the 
most significant event, was the appearance, 
last night, of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore in a po- 
litical address. Mrs, Livermore made a most 
excellent impression, and there have been very 
few speeches delivered in this entire 
by the sterner sex, stronger and more to 
point than this brave woman’s words. What 
do the people who esteem woman a creature 
infinitely removed from man in capacity say 
to this? To be sure.there are not many Mrs. 
Livermores, but on the other hand I am not 
able to discover any alarming plethora of pow- 
erful male orators. There is a vast deal of 
cheek and wordiness ing, but take the 
bulk of male stump s ers and it does not 
seem impossible that the same number of wo- 
men could at least equal them, if they felt 
themselves called to the work. 











WELL DONE LAWRENCE! 


“Grant and Wilson, and the Ballot for Wo- 
man’’ is the motto upon the flag flung to the 
breeze on Tuesday evening, across Haverhill 
street, by theRepublicans of Lawrence. The 
Essex Eagle says :— 

Dr. Stowe is right in proclaiming for Grant 
and Wilson, but is wrong in asking the ballot 
for women, because they don’t deserve it until 
ov have the courage to rise up and ask for 


The Eagle is apparently not aware of the: 
great meetings recently held by the Republican 
women of Boston, Springfield, Charlestown, . 
Rochester, New York, Philadelphia, Scran- 
ton, and in numerous Western cities of Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Illinois, Michigan and Ohio. 

The Lawrence American endorses the ac- 
tion, and says :— 


The Tanner battalion formed on the north 
side of the common, a little before eight o’clock, 
and shortly after were in motion. The line 
of march was up Haverhill street to Ames- 
bury, passing under the flag suspended by Dr. 
Stowe the other evening, bearing the names of 
Grant and Wilson, and endorsing the claim of 
women to the right of suffrage. The Doctor 
is on the right side of both questions, and many 
husbands and brothers who passed under the 
flag on Friday night were no: ashamed to ad- 
mit that they held the same opinion expressed 
in the language on the flag, “the ballot for 
women.” Long may that flag wave. No 
movement was ever the worse for having the 
sympathy and support of women, who purify 
and elevate every cause with which they iden- 
tify themselves. 


THE CAMPAIGN. 


This excellent woman’s paper is published 
weekly in Washington, D. C., under the au- 
spices of the Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee, and is being circulated extensively 
throughout the country. The lady editor 
makes the following appeal :— 

LET ALL HELP, 

We appeal to all into whose hands this 
sheet may fall, to send us any help, in the way 
of information, to aid in giving to the people 
reasons why women should support the Re- 
publican party. The personal experience of 
any woman who has to fight the battle of life 
for self-support would furnish unanswerable 
arguments for the support of the man who 
has done so much in opening the avenues of 
industrial independence to her. Let us hear 
from all and every one who can help us, that 
we may give the country the benefit of the 
knowledge. Information is respectfully soli- 
cited from any and all sources. 

Not only must the Republican candidates 
be elected, but no falling off of old majorities 
allowed—through the pratings of pretended 
reformers. Woman must help to do this, by 
using every means in her power to create 
public sentiment in favor of the great party 
of human rights. 

Communications respectfully solicited. 





1104 L Street, WAsuineton, D. C. 
Mrs. R.G. D. Havens, 


Secretary. 
STOPS HIS WIFE'S PAPER. 


Epitors WoMAN’s JoURNAL:—I listened 
to Mrs. Livermore last night from the “Grant 
Stump.” She may have strengthened his 
cause, but certainly reduced your subscription 
list one. You may send blank paper during 
the remainder of the time, or discontinue from 
this date. My subscription is in the name of 
J. F. Chapman, Yours, . 

SamvugEt J. CHAPMAN, 
P.S. Too many cracks in the platform. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Oct. 8, 1872. 


THE DUBLIN QUEEN’S INSTITUTE. 


Miss A. B. Corlett, Secretary of this institu- 
tion, writes to us endorsing the general accu- 
racy of the account of it in the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL, Aug. 10,1872. She wishes it, how- 
ever, to be more distinctly stated than there 
appears, that the “Alexandfa College” was 
established in 1866, and the “Queen’s Insti- 
tute” in 1861; and thatthe Alexandra College 
was devoted to “the edacation of ladies,” not 
for working women; whereas the Queen’s In- 
stitute had a more immediately popular object. 


T. W. H. 
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POETRY. 
LOVE'S EXPANSION. 


BY MRS. Z, B. BUDDINGTON. 
“Where self hath made me blind, Love touched my 








. eyes 
With her great prophecy of Paradise. 


‘The legions whom we call the lost I saw 

Rise everywhere, as from the depths of night; 
Pale creatures of unutterable blight, 

In solemn groups, there faces crossed with awe, 
‘Their eyes fixedon a wondrous light 
‘That to draw them to its inmost ray, 
Meltfig the shadows from their souls away. 
Lifting them gently to the promised day; 

And if their midst, while all around, above, 
‘The air shone like thy whiteness of a dove, 
And strains of music, soft, inspiring sweet, 
‘Through all the glorious vision seemed to beat, 
Hate, borp of ignorance, lay dead—of Love! 


1 felt the world weighed down with heavy care, 
And heard sad cries in darkness everywhere ; 
And heard them ag I would be heard in prayer, 
With large, sweet pity, taking instant share 
Of the great burden of the laboring earth, 
Holding one lifted heart of greater worth 
‘Than scores of hopes and joys of selfish birth. 


I cared for every pain, and judged no sin, 

Remembering ever what I might have been 

Had I been tempted, goaded, spurned the same! 

And grew to see and feel the utter shame 

Of feebly dying, careless of the strife, 

The infinite entanglement of life, 

And heedless of the solemn claims that call 

The utmost services of each and all. 

—Harper’s Magazine, 
i ita lt lt 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN SONG. 


Paraphrased by Mrs. C. V. Waite. Sung at Corinthi- 
an Hall, Rochester, Sept, 20. 

We are coming now, Ulysses, with fifteen millions 
more, 

From Mississippi’s winding stream, and from New 
England’s shore, 

We lay our faith and patience and all that we hold 
dear, 

Upon ont country’s altar, without a single fear, 

We will not look behind us, but steadily before; 

We are coming now, Ulysses, with fifteen millions 
more; 

We arecoming, we are coming, our country to restore; 

We are coming now, Ulysses, with fifteen millions 
more. 


From every hill and valley, from every hearth and 
home, 

From every clime and country whence human beings 
come, 

©n every wind that bears aloft our glorious banner 
bright, 

Comes forth the clarion cry of truth and liberty and 
right! 

We will not look behind us, but steadily before; 

We are coming now, Ulysses, with fifteen millions 
more, etc. 


1f you look among our citizens, where worth and 
wealth combine, 

You'll see our wives and daughters fast forming into 
line. 

©ur husbands, too, and brothers; our sons and sires 
unite 

To teach the glorious lesson, that right shall conquer 
might! 

With tyranny behind us, and liberty before, 

We are coming now, Ulysses, with fifteen millions 
more, etc. 


You've called us, and we are coming, to stay the fear- 
ful tide 

Of sin and desolation, whieh we see on every side. 

And from our sons and brothers to wrench the mur- 
derous blade, 

And, in its stead, with love and truth, our enemies in- 
vade 

“With peace on earth, good-will to men,’ and love 
from shore to shore, 

We are coming now, Ulysses, with fifteen millions 
more, etc. 





A LITTLE STORY FOR GENTLEMEN, 
BY ELIZA erRoat TURNER. 


“Poh, poh, poh!’ quoth Mr. Corporal to 
Mrs. Ponderit, at whose house he and his 
family were spending a social evening. “All 
talk, my dear madam, mere talk: the women 
don’t believe it themselves. Ask my wife, 
ask my daughters, who they are that rule in 
my house.” 

“In whose house?” said the soft voice of 
Mrs, Ponderit. 

“A mere figure of speech, ma’am—a form 
of convenience for tax-collectors, landlords, 
ete. Say their house if you’d rather: I know 
I didn’t dare to take it till I brought them all 
down from the country to look at it. Here, 
Betty, my duck, come over here; Julia, An- 
nie, come here and testify that you’re not the 
wasting victims qf a tyrannical husband and 
father.” 

Mrs. C. arose with a smile; the young la- 
dies shook their naughty curls and remained 
at the other end of the room. Of course they 
did, for we all know how profound and ab- 
sorbing a thing is parlor croquet when you 
are playing it with Mr. Tillinghurst and young 
Mr. Ponderit. 

“Do yon hear me?” roared Mr. Corporal, 
swelling with triumph at this opportune dis- 
obedience. 

“Yes, pa, to-morrow,” said Julia, smiling 
piacidly at him over her gauze-covered 
shoulder. 

“Go it alone, papa,”’ suggested the skittish 
youngAnnie. . 

“Do you hear that, ma’am? There’s a 
specimen of slavish subserviency! Now, Mrs. 
‘Corporal, I want you to answer asif you were 
wnder oath: Am I agevere husband ?”’ 

“No 

“Am J a selfish husband ?” 

“N62?” 

“Aim I an ungenerous husband ?” 

“No.? . 





“Yt seems to me, Mrs. Ponderit, that you 
are answered.” 

“I should like to remark,” said that lady, 
“that when I expressed my opinion on the ab 
stract question, I had no idea of making « 
personal application.” 

“Oh! T don’t like abstractions. Put your 
theories to the test, say I, and see if they stand 
or fall.” 

“But’I have not finished my answers,”’ said 
Mrs. Corporal, looking earnestly at her hus- 
band. 

It was a loving, half-troubled, yet determin- 
ed look that she gave him as she went on to 
say :— 

“Firstly, you are not severe, but you are 
over-bearing. Taking for granted that the 
head of the family carries the brains of the 
family, it seldom occurs to you to consult me 
in matters of mutual interest, and so your 
very kindness takes the form of tyranny; the 
very thing I may want to do or have is less 
acceptable to me for being imposed upon me 
at the decision of another.” 

‘Really !” exclaimed Mr. Corporal, taken all 
aback: “I overbearing! Well!” 

“Secondly,” continued his wife, “you are 
not by nature selfish, and yet, you are incon- 
siderate—that is to say, there are some things 
that you have never been taught to consider. 
You have been brought up to look upon wo- 
men’s tastes, women’s plans, and women’s 
household theories or rules as whimsies to be 
indulged out of kindness, but never taken into 
serious account in deciding your own move- 
ments.” 

“Well, well, well!” sighed the bewildered 
husband: “J inconsiderate!’ 

“Thirdly, you are not ungenerous, but you 
are unjust; you will buy me a silk dress that 
I do not need, or a set of jewelry that I would 
rather not have; in fact, you are continually 
Wasting money upon me; and yet in all the 
years of our married life I have never had a 
dollar that did not come in the shape of a 
gift.” 

“Good Heavens!” cried Mr. Corporal, rising 
vehemently, then sinking back, overcome, into 

his chair: “J an unjust husband, when she 
knows that I never in all my life refused to 
open my purse at her desire!” 

“Whose purse?’ again insinuated the mu- 
sical voice of Mrs. Ponderit. 

“Oh, poh, poh!—her purse, if she likes it 
better ; the little receptacle which my wife and 
daughters find it convenient for me to keep— 
well filled—in my pocket. Besides, Elizabeth 
if you have harbored this sense of wrong for 
so many years, why conceal it? Why cherish 
a@ secret resentment against your husband 
until we have nearly reached our silver wed- 
ding ?” 

“Perhaps I ought not to have spoken here 
and now,” said Mrs. Corporal, “‘in the pres- 
ence even of this our nearest friend. I have 
never spoken before because I was educated 
to be subservient to my husband, and have 
labored faithfully to conquer the sense of hu- 
niliation and the disposition to rebel, which 
I thought peculiar to myself, and coming from 
some fault in my own character. But very 
lately my eyes have been opened to the fact that 
a large proportion of the women in Christen- 
dom feel the same discontent, which a sense 
of duty, or fear, or a dread of ridicule has in- 
duced them to suppress; and I now begin to 
think that if we had all freed our minds long 
ago, the world would be far happier to-day.” 

“But I don’t believe it,’ said Mr. Corporal, 
relapsing into indignation. “A woman who 
can get whatever she wants for the asking, 
to be unhappy because she has to ask! It is 
unreasonable—more than that, it’s petty—to 
be so anxious about one’s position and per- 
sonal dignity; one who has all these years 
been cared for, and sheltered, and guided, 
scarcely allowed to know, much less to be 
hurt by, the rough ways of the world. Have 
I not spared you all care and responsibility ? 
Do I not bear alone every business anxiety ? 
By the New Jerusalem! if I could only live 
such an easy, guarded life, I’d gladly give you 
my lot, and my independence with it.” 

“Would you?’ said Mrs Corporal. 

“I would.” 

“Very well, we will try it; you shall be ten- 
derly guided and guarded fora week, and if 
at the end you plead for another, well.” 

“Agreed,”’ said Mr. Corporal. “I say, Bet- 
ty, in regard to the outside business, how 
could you, you know ?” 

“TI will allow you to manage the business, 
and to handle money in strictly business op- 
erations; but out of the office you spend not 
a cent save what I give you, and take no step 
in any way affecting the household interest. 
Only make all your wishes known to me.” 

The evening closed, but the young folks 
were (by the merest accident) delayed in 
their preparations, 

“Don’t let it detain you a moment,” said 
Frederick Ponderit, magnanimously; “Char- 
lie and I willsee the young ladies home.” 

“I don’t know,” began Mr. Corporal; but 
his wife put her arm through his, and drew 
him quietly away. 

“Well, but, mother,” again began Mr. Cor- 
poral. ~~ 
“We'll talk as'we go along,” said his wife,’ 
stopping not for 4 moment until they were 
fairly in the ‘street. 


“Why, how queer of you, Betty! You 





know I don’t want Fred. Ponderit to get so 
intimate with Annie—a fellow without a cent 
but what he earns. But you didn’t give me 
time to think.” 

“Oh, I do the thinking, you know,” said 
Mrs. Corporal; “and as for being poor, I 
never intend to marry my daughters for 
money,” 

“Your daughters, Mrs. Corporal? Oh! ah! 
I forgot.’’ 

“Well, father,” said Materfamilias next 
morning, “what have you in your portemon- 
naie?”’ 

“T’m sure I don’t know; some fifty dollars 
—seventy-five, perhaps. Why?’’ 

“Dear, dear, that’s bad! You ought always 
to know how much you are carrying. Well, 
let me have it, and the key of the desk. I'll 
put it with the rest. Do you want any 
change ?” 

“Change! why, how can I tell yet? and 
what are you doing with my money? Oh, I 
forgot again. All right; just leaye me ten 
dollars, please, I might want it for some- 
thing.’”’ 

“Bless his little heart!” said Mrs. Corporal, 
pulling his ear, “I’ll lay any wager he spends 
it before he gets home. Or stay—I believe 
I’ll go with you as far as the office. I have 
some business that way.” 

“T’ll get what I want at the office,” chuc- 
kled Mr. Corporal. “Hum! I promised not 
though. Whew! what a predicament this 
may lead me into! My dear, excuse mea 
moment, I want to cross over and speak to 
Jack Hepburn.’ 

He came back in a couple of minutes. 
“Have you any money with you? Just give 
me twenty dollars. Let me have the pocket- 
book.” ~ 

“Twenty dollars! What do you want to 
do with it?” 

“Do withit! Oh yes; Iam going to lend 
it, to Jack.” 

“T guess I wouldn’t do that, father. I 
know that Hepburn well enough to doubt if 
you ever get it back again.” 

“Bless her prudent little heart! Come, I’m 
rather in a hurry.” 

But Materfamilias was not. “I don’t 
know whether to let him have it or not. 
Well, if you’ve set your heart on it, I'll give 
him fifteen.” And she counted it out delib- 
erately in ones and twos and smaller notes, 
which proceeding the gentleman on the op- 
posite curb-stone watched with a lively inter- 
est. 

Mr. C. flushed, choked alittle, then in si- 
lence hastened across with the fifteen dollars, 


“Really, my love,” said the matron, on his 
return, “I gave you the money this time be- 
cause I didn’t want to hurt your feelings: but 
I must say that I don’t approve this promis- 
cuous generosity; in fact, it isn’t generosity, 
its weakness. Men are so undiscriminating! 
Don’t think I’m scolding, dear, only remem- 
ber another time.’’ 

Mr. Corporal opened his mouth to speak, 
and as suddenly closed it. He would have 
expostulated, but the words sounded strangely 
familiar. Could it be that he had uttered them 
yesterday? And could they have been as of- 
fensive to her as they now appeared to him ? 

Soon after they parted, to meet no more un- 
til dinner. 

After such a meal as would be a triumph 
to any housekeeper, the lady remarked as 
she led the way to the library :— 

“My dear, I’ve bought you a new carriage. 
I’ve just ordered it round to the window for 
you to see,’’ 

“A new carriage! Why, Betty, what are 
you thinking of, when I have—we have—a 
first-class carriage already ?” 

“Oh, I’ve made a trade, The fact is, there 
was too much money in that carriage. Now 
this is equally well made and comfortable; the 
difference is merely a matter of style; and I 
left off the eoat of arms.” 

“And that was just the beauty of it,” said 
Mr. C., disconsolately. I’m sure I don’t care 
for showin ageneral way, but if I have a van- 
ity, it is my coat of arms: something so sub- 
stantial about it.’’ 

“Ah, I’ve been thinking it over, and have 
come to the conclusion that in this country, 
where families disappear in two or three gen- 
erations, a coat of arms is snobbish; and I 
never will bring up my family to be snobbish. 
Sooner than that I will keep no carriage at 
all. Besides, I have made something hand- 
some by the operation.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! This is really dramatic,’ 
said Mr. Corporal, laughing loudly, if not joy- 
ously. “Go on, go on; you won’t catch me 
taking offense at what is done for my good,” 
and he betook himself to silence and the 
evening paper—that is to say, to a nap. 

“Pa, may Will and I study German this 
fall?” cried Molly, the youngest Corporal, 
bouncing into the room and whirling like a 
cyclone, “Oh, just see what a big cheese I 
made! Could you make such big ones, ma, 
when you were my size ?” 

“Bigger, my Skirts were fuller. Well, now, 
about this German ?”” 

“Oh, its splendid!’ exploded Molly. “Mag- 
gie Maxwell and Jane Purdy and Cousin Hal 
and Cousin ‘Josephine and Will and me and 
one of two of Jané’s cousins and one or two 
of Magyie’s cousins and they’ve got a splen- 





did teacher, real German, and a long pipe, 
and related to the Von Deckels and”— 

“Poh, pob, poh!’ said Mr. Corporal, half 
awakened by the clatter. “I’m not going to 
have my girls” — 

“Tl attend to it, father,” said Mrs. Corpo- 
ral. “Finish your nap, dear; it’s a most in- 
jurious thing to be wakened suddenly. Mol- 
ly, you should be careful. Now about this 
German—is he young or old ?” 

“Old as Beersheba and bald and a large silk 
handkerchief and meet once a week, and if we 
study hard till about nine for instance what 
would you say to a little of the—you know— 
the other German to top off with ?” 

“I want a little of the other German too,” 
cried Will, who had just come up, also bounc- 
ing and explosive. ‘“‘Pa, may 1?” 

“T’ll attend to it,’ put in ma, quietly but 
decidedly. “My son, I wouldn’t keep my 
hands in my pockets, its awkward.” 

“Dancing teaches young people to be grace- 
ful,’’ soliloquized William, audibly. 

“Now in regard to the language, if you are 
in earnest, and things appear right on inquiry, 
I haven’t the slightest objection. In regard 
tothe other German, no,’’ 

“Well, we didn’t much think you would,” 
said the young philosopher, shrugging her 
chubby shoulders. “Will and I just thought 
we'd try.”’ 

“But it’s the language we want,” said Will, 
“really and truly, isn’t it, Moll? Poh, you 
can’t hop worth a cent.’’ 

“Can too—seehere. O, Will,let’s you and 
I make guys of ourselves, and pay a visit to 
Maggie. May we, ma?” 

“How about to-morrow’s lessons, puppets ?” 

“All but one,’’ replied both voices; and 
both young Americas scampered to the little 
study-room, whence proceeded for some twen- 
ty minutes a loud, dull, double-voiced droning, 
followed by a sudden simultaneous upsetting 
of chairs and scuttling from the room. 


During the above discussion, Mr. Corporal 
had preserved a silence only broken now and 
then by a muffled snort. Turning now to his 
wife, his face was perfectly tranquil. 

“Do you forget, mother,” he said, in well- 
modulated tones, “that I disapprove of girls 
pursuing these useless studies? I’m not at 
all sure that it tends to their happiness, as’’— 

“I know you’re not sure, my dear,’’ replied 
the matron, soothingly, “and so I don’t think 
best to puzzle your brain with the matter; 
only have confidence in me; I'll bring it out 
all right. Why, my dearest, sooner than bring 
a wrinkle of anxiety to that pure brow, I’d 
keep you from thinking altogether.” 

Mr. Corporal glared at her for a moment, 
undecided; then, bursting into a laugh, took 
his hat and went out for the evening. 


“One day gone,” he remarked, as he walk- 
ed down the street. “Whew! what a singu- 
lar sense of relief comes over me! I wonder 
how it would feel to bea fly rolled up in a 
spider’s web? The thing wouldn’t hurt any- 
where, but it would suppress everywhere, 
Not to act for myself; not to think for myself; 
not to have any money; but—by-the-way—I 
haven't a cent in my pocket-book. I must go 
back and ask for some. Well, now, its curi- 
ous, but although I know it to be a joke, and 
a joke of my own proposing, I can't bear to 
go and ask her. Confound it! I won’t—I’ll 
do without first.” And he pursued his pen- 
niless and somewhat sulky way. 

“Well, my dears,” said the mother, bustling 
into breakfast, all beaming, “I’m going to give 
you a treat this morning. Get out your bath- 
ing rigs, and we’ll all run down and take a dip 
in the sea before we go to the mountains for 
the summer.” 

Will and Molly looked at each other; so did 
Annie and Julia. The first look expressed 
surprise, the second mischief. ' 

‘Really,’ exclaimed Mr. Corporal, almost 
upsetting his coffee, “I honor your kind inten- 
tion, but you oughtn’t to spring it upon me so 
suddenly. How do you know it will be con- 
venient? In fact, it isn’t; I engaged to go 
with Jorkin this afternoon to try his new 
horse”? 

“Tut, tut, tut! you mustn’t make engage- 
ments ‘in that wild way, without my knowl- 
edge. Howcan I pian for you, if you inter- 
fere with me this way? Now get your hat 
and run right over to Jorkin and tell him you 
didn’t know you were going to the shore this 
rhorning, and don’t be long, dear; 1 want to 
take the ten o’clock train.’’ 

“But I am not—ah! I mean, let us stop and 
talk about it. You see,I really couldn’t go 
and tell Jorkin that; it would make me look 
so foolish.” 

“My love,” said Mrs. Corporal, gravely, 
“what I have done I have done for the best, 
and it’s childish to argue about it now. And 
let this little disappointment be a lesson to 
you for the future, not to make engagements 
without my knowledge. Don’t think I’m 
scolding, dear; only remember another time.” 

“T’m in for it,”” groaned the head of the fam- 
ily, taking down his hat; “‘and this is only the 
second day! Can it be that I have ever treat- 
ed her in this way? Verily, I remember 
something like ita yearago. But if I could 
have imagined’™~ 

It took so long to compose his excuse to 
Jorkin, that on his return, although every 
thing needful was laid to bis hand, he found it 





a. 
impossible to be ready to start with the party 
and barely succeeded in reaching the train - 
time. 

“Jump in,” said Mrs. Corporal; “Thave the 
tickets. Not there! come on to the next car.” 

“Here are good seats,” said Mr. C. ‘ 
ing to take them. Solita 

“‘Next car,” repeated Mrs. C., placidly; and 
on he went, feeling like a horse with his first 
experience of the bearing-rein. 

“Goodness! what are you at now?’ For 
no sooner was he fully ensconced and comfort- 
able than madam leaned across and quietly 
lowered his window. 

“Can’t you let me—I mean I want it open.” 

“The cinders are blowing in on you; the 
wind is on this side. My dear, you don’t fee} 
in a right good temper this morning, do you? 
Never mind, it’ll be all right when you begin 
to feel the sea-breeze.” 

“Mother,” said the gentleman after a while, 
emerging from his paper. 

**Well, Billy ?”’ 

*‘Do you know, I haven’t a cent of money,” 

“Money? Oh yes; I gave you ten dollars 
yesterday.”’ 

“It’s gone.” 

“Gone! Oh, well, if you enjoyed yourself 
with it, I’m sure it’s all right. How muchdo 
want now ?”’ 

“How much? oh, really—I suppose you will 
allow me to pay the bills ?”” 

“You may, if it would amuse you. I’ll give 
you two hundred dollars, and if you want 
more, you know where to get it.” And mad- 
am began counting it out in fives and tens, 

“Stay,” said Mr. C., nervously; “there’s 
Thompson and his wife on the other side. 
They’re looking at us. 

“Are they? I’ll speak to them directly, 
Thirty, and ten is forty, and ten”— 

“Do give me the portemonnaie,”’ said the 
gentleman, reddening. “Don’t dribble it out 
in that way. They’ll think I’m an idiot under 
guardianship.” 

“Oh no,” said Mrs. Corporal, cheerfully; 
“it’s done every day to persons who are not 
idiots. However, here are two more fifties. 
I’m only afraid you’ll meet some more of your 
borrowing friends, and I know what you are 
with money in your pocket. Don’t think I’m 
scolding, dear; only”— But here Mr. Corpo- 
ral flounced away. 

In time, however, the day passed, and the 
next, and on the fourth the family returned to 
their homes. 

“Any letters for me, Nan ?’’ said her father. 

“Lots for you, dear papa,” said Annie, fetch- 
ing them; “and—and”—growing all in a mo- 
ment flushed and agitated—*and one for ma.’* 

Mrs. Corporal read it through with ever in- 
creasing gravity. 

“Did you know this was coming, my daugh™ 
ter?” she said, at the end. 

“Yes, ma,” faltered Miss Annie, ‘He was 
coming to you himself; but I felt as if I couldn’t 
bear it, and so I told him to write.” 

“A most important letter,’ said Mrs, Corpo- 
ral; “it is but right that you should hear it, 
father”’ And ma, adjusting her spectacles, 
read as follows :— 

Dear MAapAM:—Kind and truly like a 
mother as you have always been to me, it is 
yet almost with trembling that I come to you 
now. I would fain, from cowardice, use a lit- 
tle cireumlocution, but am unskilled at it, and 
must thereforesay at once that I am devoted- 


ly attached to your daughter, and that she— 
well she has referred me to her mother, 


“To her what?’ said Pater, with a little 
jump. 
“To-her mother.” 


Dear Mrs. Corporal, you know I have no 
inheritance; but I am strong, and very much 
in earnest, and Annie is willing to put up with 
my income, and thinks she knows how to add 
to it. Andindeed I love her as I never loved 
before. [He was then twenty three.] If you 
think it best, we are pre aed to wait a while, 
but it is our own conviction that early mar- 
riages are desirable. Dear Mrs. Corporal, pray 
believe that next to the necessity of being An- 
nie’s husband, is the hope of calling myself 
your son. Yours in great suspense, 

FREDERICK PONDERIT. 


P.S.—Dear Mr. Corporal, I count upon your 
influence with Annie’s mother. 


“Good Heavens!” exclaimed the head of the 
family: ‘‘and there are yet two days!” 

“Father,” said Annie, piteously, ‘‘do plead 
for me. See how solemn she looks! Do 
speak !” 

‘“‘My child,” said the mother, drawing An- 
nie toward her, “are you sure you love this 
young man well enough to live with him, if 
need be, in poverty ?” 

“Stop!” exploded the father, growing des- 
perate. “Young woman,do you know that 
this chick of yours has not a cent to rent 4 
house with ?”’ 

“He has five thousand dollars,” said Annie; 
“and you know I have five thousand dollars.’’ 

“Five thousand straws! Do you think I 
will allow” — 

‘*My love,’ said Mrs. Corporal, “you are 
getting excited: sit down and compose your- 
self. Annie, I confess, that I should greatly 
prefer the husband of my child to be a little 
forehanded; but if you truly love him, there 
is no power in money, or in the lack of it, 
that can influence me to interfere with your 
choice, All I ask of y6u is to wait a year 
test the quality of your attachment,” 

“Qh, thanks, mother, thanks!” and Annie 
rushed, sobbing, from the room, shortly follow- 
ed by her mother. 
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“Aha, my lady,” muttered the slighted par- 
ent, “what’s done in a week may be undone in 
a year, The impertinent jackanapes: I 
never was treated so; I never treated any one 
36; 1 wouldn’t—Good gracious! I did: when 
I proposed to Elizabeth’s father I did it al- 
most in that identical way, and if any one had 
told me her mother would be hurt, I shouldn’t 
have known what was meant. Well, well, I’ll 
think more about these things. I had no idea 
so much could be said on their side.” 


Half in dread of what the twelve hours 
might bring forth, and half in joyous anticipa- 
tion of freedom, Mr. Corporal began tbe 
seventh day of his experiment. Through 
much inconvenience, chagrin, and a constant 
sense of mild suffocation, as of a lobster sub- 
merged in lukewarm water, he had faithfully 
kept the conditions of his bargain, and he was 
rewarded by finding on the dinner-table a let- 
ter after his own heart—or, to speak with cor- 
rectness, after the heart of his eldest daughter, 
Julia, 

“Here’s good news for you, mother,” he au- 
nounced, with a burst of triumph. “Mr. Al- 
fred Stringer, of the house of Stringer and 
Stringer, has proposed—to me—for the hand 
of my Caughter Julia. My duck, you will be 
one of the richest women, and belong to one of 
the best families, in Philadelphia, and I freely 
give my consent.” 

“Hold!” cried Mrs. Corporal, rising with 
stern demeanor. ‘Does that man have the 
insolence to propose to my daughter? Al- 
fred Stringer,—a man suspected of dishonor in 
business, a man known to be drunk at evening 
parties, aman who has wasted and staled his 
nature in the deepest flirtations till he is thir- 
ty-five years old—to Gare attempt to gain the 
fresh heart of my daughter! Tell him, No! 
and never let me hear his name again.” 

“Elizabeth !”’ cried the father, aghast, “you 
are beside yourself! You cannot mean what 
you say!” 

“I forbid you, husband, I forbid you, chil- 
dren, ever to breathe the name of that man in 
my house. It is enough; the subject is dead.” 
She arose and left the room. 

“There,” soliloquized Mr. Corporal, exulta- 
tion mingled with his anger. “Now tliat she 
may call tyranny, and that is just the thing I 
neyer would do. Why, she gave me no time 
to speak, or even to think! As if either par- 
ent could have a right to give or refuse to give 
achild in marriage without the concurrence 
ofthe other! It’s monstrous! And yet—and 
yet I have known good men to do it, and good 
women to acquiesce in it; and as sure as I 
live it never till this moment struck me as an 
insufferable assumption. Well, well, well. I 
must overhaul my whole theory, if I ever had 
any, on these subjects. Betty, come here. 
Why, there I go again! Why should I call her 
tome? Elizabeth, my wife’’ (sitting tender- 
ly down by her side), ‘‘can it be possible that 
I have made you suffer all these years the sense 
of helplessness and subordination that I have 
endured for a week? I who love you so dear- 
ly, I who would give my life, or my health, or 
my peace of mind to save yours ?” 

“My husband,” said his wife, with shining 
eyes, “I have never doubted your love, and I 
have never blamed you for what was amiss in 
our relations together. I know how nearly 
impossible it is for us to act, or even to think, 
in a direction varying from the current of our 
age. But I feel very sure that of late this cur- 
rent is changing, and I know that you, with 
your generous heart and keen sense of justice, 
will be among the first to take the new direc- 
tion.”’ 

“I will, my love, I will. I only needed to 
see. And now about these chicks of ours, 
what had we better do ?”’ 

At this moment in steps Annie, with a face 
in which hope and fear and a sense of guilt 
and a sense of fun are combined in equal pro- 
portions. 

“Young woman,” said her father, “what 
does that jackanapes mean by this remarkable 
beginning of his domestic career?” 

“Father,” said Annie, laughing and crying, 
“he didn’t.” 

“Didn’t! What's this evidence in black and 
white ?” 

“A base forgery, my papa. The fact is, he 
gave me the letter to read and hand to you, 
and as I was naturally working in mother’s in- 
terest, and thought you would rather not have 
the joke go beyond the family, I said nothing 
to him, but just—copled it, with a few varia- 
tions, And oh, father and mother both, Iam 
Strong and healthy, and can work if need be; 
and you were poor when you were married. 
And so,” added this irrepressible young fe- 
male; “ ‘you know how it is yourselves. ”’ 

“Have your own way,” replied these ridicu- 
lous parents. “And now about Julia; and 
here, of course, she comes.”’ 

“In regard to this Mr. Stringer, Elizabeth, 
you know the position he could give our daugh- 
ter; and as to the little reports about him, 
there never was any thing verified. I never 
found him more than alittle sharp in business, 
and I never saw him drunk.’ 


“William,” said the mother, “remember that 


‘this matter never came to your knowledge 


Until yesterday, whereas I noticed his atten- 
tious months ago, and have been quietly 
watching and inquiring ever since. You little 
know a mother’s sympathetic heart if you sup- 


pose that such a state of things could exist 
without her cognizance.” 

“Parents both,’ remarked Julia, with her 
usual serenity, “to spare you any farther ex- 
citement this warm weather, I will state that 
neither the great fortune nor the smal! habits 
of the gentleman are of the slightest importance 
to your daughter, who does not intend to mar- 
ry him. This indifference may possibly re-‘ 
sult,” continued the imperturable young fe- 
male, “from what Mr. Weller would call a 
‘priory attachment.’ ”’ 

“A what?’ cried the much-tried parents, 
again in terror. 

“Priory attachment; party of the name of 
Tillinghurst, well known to you both as sober, 
honest, and sufficiently well-to-do.” 

“Charlie Tillinghurst!’’ cried Mrs. C., as- 
tounded. “Little Charlie! Why, I embroid- 
ered his first trowsers! Well, he’s just the one 
person I never did think of in that connec- 
tion.” : 

“TI ‘little know a mother’s sympathetic 
heart,’” quoted the delighted father.—Har- 
per’s Magazine. 


A CHIVALROUS NEWSPAPER, 


The New York World complains that the 
Republicans are : 





Swindling the Spinsters. 

“There are thirty thousand odd spinsters, we 
believe, in excess of the bachelors of Massa- 
chusetts—an excess of spinsters odd in all 
senses of the word—and it is not at all strange, 
therefore, that the Administration’ should be 
anxious to enlist in its support an Amazonian 
auxiliary so formidable alike by its numbers 
and by its composition. It is true that women 
do not yet vote in Massachusetts, as they do 
in Wyoming. Itis true, likewise, that spinsters 
as a rule have no suck control of the ballots of 
the male sex as married women. But thirty 
thousand spinsters talking like one are not to 
be despised. The Grant managers have, there- 
fore, shown their usual skill in getting up a row 
to serve thei? own purposes by egging on the 
spinsters of Massachusetts to throw up their 
mob-caps in behalf of “Grant, Wilson, Wash- 
burn, Talbot, and the Philadelphia and Wor- 
cester platforms.” They have also shown 
their usual’ contempt of law and honesty in 
the means which they have taken to this end. 
Postmaster-General Creswell, the hero of the 
Chorpenning fraud, has permitted his subordi- 
nate at Boston to put into every box in the post- 
office at that place, without postage paid, and 
of course, therefore, in open contempt of the 
law, and to the manifest detriment of the ex- 
chequer, circulars calling upon the “Women in 
Council” to hold a meeting at Tremont Tem- 
ple “to endorse the recognition of the rights 
of woman contained in the Republican plat- 
forms adgpted at Worcester and Philadelphia, 
and to ratify the nominations of Grant and 
Wilson, Washburn ‘and Talbot.” Such a 
meeting, it appears, was held on Wednesday 
evening, and it was addressed, of course, by 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Lucy Stone, and 
the rest of the tuneful sisterhood we know 
so well. It does not appear that any of these 
righteous women commented upon the swindle 
perpetrated on the people by the post-office for 
the purpose of getting them together. Neither 
does it appear—and this is more surprising— 
that any of them commented upon the swindle 
perpetrated upon their sex by the makers of 
the Philadelphia platform. That instrument 
contains no other “recognition of the rights of 
woman” whatever, than the following ‘“‘plank” 
or resolution : 

“‘Fourteenth—The Republican party is mind- 
ful of its obligations to the loyal women of 
America for their noble devotion to the cause 
of freedom ; their admission into wider fields 
of usefulness is viewed with satisfaction; and 
the honest demands of any class of citizens for 
additional rights should be treated with respect- 
ful consideration.” 

Were none of the Massachusetts spinsters 
sharp enough to see that this is not even asking 
for bread and “getting a stone?” The mar- 
riage of a spinster is an admission of her into 
wider fields of usefulness, is it not? When 
the Philadelphia Radicals inform the Massa- 
chusetts spinsters that they would view her 
marriage with satisfaction, what has she to 
thank them for? She would doubtless view 
her marriage with satisfaction herself. It is 
hardly worth while to call a mass-meeting for 
the purpose of establishing the proposition 
that good-natured men will always be glad to 
see nice women comfortably husbanded and 
housed. More than this the Philadelphia 
Radicals, have not committed themselves to. 
On the contrary ne A have cunningly evaded 
committing themselves to more than this. 
They say that the “honest demands of any 
class of citizens for additional rights should be 
treated with respectful consideration.” But 
are women “citizens?” Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe and the tuneful sisterhood expressly 
deny this. They make it the burden of their 
lamentations that women are denied citizen- 
ship, and what they demand are the rights of 
citizenship, not rights additional to the rights 
of citizenship. So that the spinsters, after 
coming ogres by means of a post-office swin- 
dle, were deluded into throwing w their mob- 
caps by a platform swindle. hat honest 
woman can have to do with such scamps as 
these ?” 

The New York World well knows that the 
post-office authorities cannot stoop to answer 
so base a charge, nor would we, if it did not 
seem a duty. The accusation of an illegal 
use of post-office facilities in connection with 
the woman’s meeting is totally without foundation. 
But what shall we say of the depravity 
of the New York World, which charges that 
the women are “swindled” by a meaningless 
platform, while it omits to quote the explicit endorse- 
ment of Woman Suffrage contained in the eighth 
resolution of the Massachusetts State Conven- 
tion. That resolution has never yet been published 
in the New York World. If Woman Suffrage 
is so contemptible and odious, why does not 
the World allow its readers to know that, in 
Massachusetts at least, it ia a Republican 
issue. Another amusing evidence of reck- 
less disregard of truth is the World’s de» 


ignation of the ladies connected with the 








meeting as “spinsters.” Six out of the seven 
speakers were married women. Of the seven- 
teen ladies who signed the address, twelve 
are wives and mothers. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Among the lowest class of English, the agri- 
culturists, unskilled artisans, and day-laborers, 
the girls are better educated than the boys. 
The school fees for this class are only a penny 
or two pence a week, and the parents are of- 
ten glad to pay this, to get the little ones taken 
care of during the day. They enter these 
schools at the age of two and three years. 
The girls like school a little better than the 
boys, as they. have a little less chance for fun 
in the streets; and the work of the boys is 
more valuable than the work of the, girls. I 
am told that among the agriculturists the dif- 
ference between the education of the men and 
the women is markedly in favor of the women. 

There would be less difference in ghe city 
populations, and the advantage would perhaps 
be on the side of the men, It is then among 
the lower middle class—the farmers and 
tradesmen—that we have a right to speak of 
the neglected education of the women, and it 
is to the improvement of the education of this 
class that the efforts of Mrs. Grey and her co- 
workers are chiefly directed. 

They are working precisely in’ th-: line in 
which we have found so great advantage in 
America, Free schools are not yet attempt- 
ed, but they are coming as near to them as 
the educational conditions of the country will 
admit. They are aiming to establish first-class 
“National Schools,’ under the direction of the 
school boards. These schools are partly sup- 
ported by government, and are those at which 
the lower class children pay a penny and two 
pence a week; but the funds are insufficient 
to provide anything but very inferior schools. 

Mrs, Grey and the Educational Union are 
endeavoring to get endowments and scholar- 
ships for these schools, which shall enable 
them to offer the very best educational advan- 
tages and stimulants, and when they have the 
best schools they expect to draw a higher class 
of girls into them, and thus gradually remove 
the distinctions between middle and higher 
class girls’ schools, as is the case with the best 
boys’ schools. By establishing inexpensive 
schools of creditable social rank, they will 
gradually entice the girls of this large middle 
class into a kind and degree of education for 
which there is, at present no demand, but 
which is sure to create and open for itself op- 
portunities for use. Miss Buss has magnani- 
mously passed her lucrative school over to the 
school board, to become a model for this class 
of schools, accepting for herself only the posi- 
tion of head mistress. A second school simi- 
lar to this will be opened this autumn, through 
the exertions of the Educational Union. The 
work progresses slowly, because money comes 
slowly for the education of women. Some in- 
expensive popular schodls, established within 
the last two years at Edinburgh, by the “Mer- 
chant Tailors’ Company,” are giving valuable 
educational facts for this country, facts which 
bear both upon free education and upon the 
co-education of the sexes. 

Free education is unfortunately opposed by 
the political economists, who wish to enforce 
Malthus’ theories in regard to restricting pop- 
ulation, and in consequence, fear to relieve 
parents from any share of responsibility in 
rearing their children, lest they shall provide 
wider limits for increase of population. 

The “Merchant Tailors’ Company” had a 
large accumulation of funds for the use of 
which the original conditions of bequest had 
made no adequate provision. 

Two years ago they broke through the tra- 
ditional trammels, and established a series of 
excellent schools, very similar to our city pub- 
lic schools. Their success from the first was 
surprising. Parents entered their children at 
these excellent graded schools, glad to pay 
the small fees, even at the price of incurring 
the risk of having them seated beside the chil- 
dren of their baker or butcher. The success 
of these schools has almost ruined the private 
schools, and has thus brought them into fierce 
conflict with many of the best established ed- 
ucators at Edinburgh ; nevertheless, their pop- 
ularity increases, while private schools and 
schoolmen subside. 

One of the most successful of these schools 
has girls and boys studying together under 
equal conditions. The grade I think is about 
half way between our grammar and high 
schools. Those who prate about the unwilling- 
ness of the higher classes to be associated with 
the lower in edueation may be sure that the 
higher classes will never allow the lower the 
monopoly of the best schools, The question 
will work itself out just as it has with us. 
When our public schools become the best 
schools they get the children from the best 
families, The instinct of self-protection 
forces this result. In the same way, where 
mixed schools become the best schools, there 
is no fear of their not being patronized by 
aristocratic families. Aristocracy in these 
days feats a too advantageous rivalry from its 
inferiors. 

The women of the higher classes are not 
educated just as men are, they do not go to 
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the universities, nor do they pursue the uni- 
versity course of study; but at eighteen the 
English girl in these classes,on an average, 
must be not only fully equal but superior to 
the English boy. She has been kept at her 
books when he has been cricketing, she has 
had no recess from hard school work up to 
this age. 

After this her life is social and domestic. 


she has no longer daily lessons, there is little 
stimulus for anything but pleasant pastime. 
There is little demand for any more book- 
knowledge than she has already acquired, un- 
less she has a father, husband or brother of 
intellectual tastes, whose companionship she 
wishes to keep. My impression is that the 
women of this class are much more uniformly 
well-trained up to the age of eighteen, than is 
the case among our wealthy people, and that 
a larger proportion of them continue their 
studies after that time. Society here makes 
so much less demand for frivolous conversa- 
tion from women. It is quite creditable for 
women to be silent, or monosyllabic, but if 
they do speak they are expected to be earnest 
and intelligent. It isan English characteris- 
tic that nonsense finds little favoritism, Neith- 
er philosophically nor practically can they 
comprehend a negative substance. They want 
something or nothing—not a ‘non-something. 
Mary E.. BEEDy. 
Lonpon, Sept. 5, 1872. 


HUMOROUS. 


The children’s kingdom: Lap-land. 

When is « sea captain not a sea captain? 
When he’s a-board. 

Does the backwardness of the spring justify 
anybody in feeling lack-o’-daisy-cal ? 

Why is your chambermaid immortal? She 
returns to dust every day without dying. 

A Connecticut farmer has named a prize 
rooster Robinson, because Robinson Cru-soe. 

The man who rose before sunrise has come 
to the conclusion that the “rose’’ that all are 
praising is not the rose for him. 

An irritable man, who was disappointed in 
his boots, threatened to eat up’the shoemaker, 
but compromised by drinking a cobbler. 

“What’s to become of me if you die?” asked 
an affectionate wife of her husband. “I don’t 
know,” he snapped, querulously. “It would 
look better in you to be thinking about what’s 
to become of me.” 

“Here’s your in-waders,”’ shouted a mem- 
ber of the 11th Mississippi regiment as Gen. 
Lee’s veteran army plunged into the Potomac 
on its way to Gettysburg. “And here’s your 
wetter’uns,’’ echoed a gallant soldier of the 
old 4th Alabama. 

A few days since a teacher in a Sunday 
school of an Episcopal church in Chicago said 
to one of her-pupils: “James, what good 
thing, what great pleasure, are you willing to 
give up as a sacrifice during the Lenten sea- 
son?” Jimmy meditated about ten seconds, 
and responded: “I think I’llgive up going to 
Sunday school.” 

A few days since, one of our popular attor- 
neys called upon another member of the pro- 
fession, and asked his opinion upon a certain 
point of law. The lawyer to whom the ques- 
tion was addressed drew himself up and said: 
“I generally get, paid for telling what I know.” 
The questioner drew a half dollar, “fractional,’’ 
from his pocket, handed it to thé other and 
coolly remarked: “Tell me all you know and 
give me the change.” There is coldness be- 
tween the parties now. 

A Democrat very naturally remarks that:— 

It is a staggerer to see our friend Nasby 
defendin nigger votin, but I hev hopes uv seeing 
Tweed, and Sweeny, and Shurz, and Greeley 
all a workin together on a platform uv oppo- 
sishen to corrupshen. en success hez 
crowned our efforts—when there is a Dimo- 
crat in the place uv the butcher Grant,a Dim- 
ocratic Congress and Dimocratic legislachers, 
and sich, then—weil, let the fucher care for 
herself. The pint now is success, “But,” he 
resoomed, comin to things practikle, “take 
another drink.” 


TO CAPITALISTS. 

ta Women or others desiring to lend money for a 
term of years,at ten per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually at the lender’s own bank, and secured upon 
the beautiful farms of Iowa, the security to be worth 
in all cases at least three times the sum loaned, and 
guaranteed by the Iowa Loan and Trust Company (of 
which Ex Gov. Merrill is President), for full particu- 
lars will address, 


LIZZIE BOYNTON HARBERT, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Office--17 Hauson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston, 


ta Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes 
sional skill and long experience in the 
° Treatment and Care of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 


am: Hours 10 A.M. 04 P.M., SATURDAY 
SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. tf Feb. 17. 


LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 
Want an Agent in every town in New England to 
sell their fine steel engraving of our late dent. 
For terms address 

M. A. SNOW, 
gaere JOURNAL Office 

















July 27. 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Neos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, ceorne 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Students of this school can attend the clinics a 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary ano 





retary of the Faculty, 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, 





128 Second Avenue, New York City. 


She has abundant leisure for reading, but as |” 


Ladies, Caution! 
Don’t use a Sewing Machine without 


THE HALL ‘TREADLE. 


This Treadle is approved by the M Med- 
ical Society, and the Massach ts Me- * 
chanic aaiione F ya 


. For sale by 
Dealers generally. Send for circular. 
FRANK TRIPP, 
MANUFACTURER AND PROPRITOR, 


70 Milk Street, Boston. 
3 Agents wanted. 


NEW CARPETS 
AT LOWFST PRICES. 
Additions by Every ‘Steamer ! 


FHE LARGEST STOCK. 


— or — 


Foreign and Domestic 


CARPETINGS, 
Rich, Elegant, & Low-priced. 


NEW MARBLE BUILDING, 


43 & 45 Washington St., 
BOSTON. : 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
| SNOW & KNIGHT, 


Ott 5 








Sept 28 
33 & 35 BEDFORD STREET. 
THE LARGEST 
CROCKERY 
- AND — . 
HOUSE FURNISHING STORE 
IN BOSTON, 


(FIVE STORIES AND PASEMENT | os 

Read what the principal papers published in tom. 
and vicinity say of it and of the proprietors : 

A large and fine assortment,— Boston Journal. 

A tine, large, and well-selected stock.—Ploughmean. 

An elegant store, thoroughly stocked.— 
man. 

— never saw a larger or better stock.—Quincy Pa- 


triot. 

The public believe in them.—Gazette. 

They sell at prices that cannot fail to suit.—L xpress. 

Their trade is first-class.— Traveller. 

They offer rare inducements.—Rorbury Gazette. 

Their stock is one of thé most complete and varied 
in the city. —N. £. Farmer. 

reciated by the public.—Independent. 

A thoroughly Revise firm.—Christian Era. 

They have a full assortment.— Watchman and Re- 
fector. 

A fine, spacious store, well stocked.— Boston Times. 

We can heartily advise our readers to pay a visit to 
this establishment.—Boston News. 

The best place to buy all the numerous articles im 
their line.— Advertiser. 

The prices at Guy & Brothers will astonish all.— 
Courier. 

A splendid stock of crockery and house-furnishing 
goods, at most reasonable prices.— Boston Post. 

Their set of 180 pieces, for those just commencir 
housekeeping is attracting especial attention.--Cheruo- 

Those who are about buying crockery, china, and 
Geyeee, will do well to call at Guy & Brothers.— 

Tniversalist. 

A very extensive and well-selected stock,— Recorder. 

They are thoroughly reliable.—Zion’s Herald. 

Extensive assortment.— Newton Journal, 

Their store is well worth a vi-it.—Con meena ist. 

Almost endless variety.— Boston Daily Globe. 

We heartily agree with the indorsements given 
them by so many of our contemporaries.—The Chris- 
tian Register. 


orking- 


Horse-cars from all the depots pass within a few 
steps of our store. 
he public are invited to call. We never ask people 
to buy, but re pleased to show our goods. 
Letters of inquiry answered with pleasure, 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


33 and 35 BEDFORD STREET, Boston- 
Sept 28 lm 


THE INLAND MONTHLY 


Is Devoted to Literature, Science, Ha= 
morous Sketches, &c. 


TERMS ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 





DL QORF. COE GD. FORM. 00000 0es ciccccpcccenpaapess $3 0 
4copies “ aT TITTITTT TTT Tr th Tl 
6 copies We cocccccce socosoneneseeentbes BW. 
9copies “ (and one extra copy to get- 
DRE BED 6 oc ccces vcovcicivcccsedueeece 18 00 
12 copies for one year (and one extra copy to 
getter-up Of club). .......scsseccesevceps ces 22 0 


To any one who will send the names of twenty-five 
subscribers and $75 we will return a first-class Sewing 
Machine, giving a choice from those that are adver- 
tised in this number of the MAGAZINE. 

For twelve names and $36, we will send either ot 
the following named articles as Premium: 

A splendid Chromo, called “The Changed 


CE” ccnateshos avesoacnedasoriiee Price, $15 00 
1 dozen solid silver Teaspoons. .......... id 6b wo 
silver-plated Cake Basket............. ea 20 00 
“ Fruit Stand ............. 6 20 00 

1 dozen silver-plated Tablespoons, or 
POUND 00 cccrantane sreceesebeqcebosans * 12 0 


And some other silverware, at the choice of the 
getter-up of the club. 

All remittances should be by draft or post-office 
order. All communications should be addressed to 


CHARLOTTE SMITH, 
407 N. Fourth Street, St. Leuis, Mo. 


SPECIMEN COPIES 


“MILWAUKEE MONTHLY” 
Sent Free! 


This Magazine is a resentative Western publi- 
cation, entirely different in its make-up from any other 
monthly published. It fs original aod firet-clase, and 
fills a in the literary ranks before unoccupied; 
is beautifully illustrated, contains choice stories, fine 
f a od epiey edit there a 
ng de nts, and spic 0 , on an 
social topics. It namtbore aneuy its contributors the 
names of many of the most gifted a: nt writ 
ers of the West. It is a well-es 
having been running over three years, 
very forge. nag rapidly-increasing circulation. Send 

‘our address for a men copy, 

most varied and liberal p lists ever offered 
to the public. Address T. J. GILMURE, “ 
kee Monthly,’ Milwaukee, Wis. . 


$5to$20 per day! Agents wanted! All classes 
of working people, of ‘either sex, 
‘young or old, make more money at work for us in 


thelr spare moments, or all the time, than at any- 
thingelse. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & 











Co., Portland, Me. 
Sept. 3. lyr. 
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The Republican women of Massachusetts 
have issued an address signed by many well- 
known and most highly respected names, the 
first two being those of Lydia Maria Child and 


\ Harriet Beecher Stowe. The address déclares 


the cause of women to be that of civilization, 
and asserts that the Republican party is pre- 
eminently the party of civilization. It ac- 
knowledges the courtesy of the Philadelphia 
fourteenth plank, and greets with the utmost 
pleasure the resolution of the Massachusetts 
Republicans in favor of equal suffrage, irre- 
spective of sex. It expresses the fullest con- 
fidence that Gen. Grant would sustain any 
Congressional action favorable to the cause, 
but that Mr. Greeley has shown him- 
self hostile and contemptuous toward the 
movement. Mr. Wilson is one of its early 
friends. “We are willing to trust the Repnb- 
lican party and its candidates as saying what 
they mean, and meaning what they say; and, 

of their bonorable record, we have no 


_ Teatiof a betrayal on thelrpart.” ‘The address 


exhorts all American women to accept the 
ican action as prophetic of their politi- 

i¢al enfranchisement at a day not far distant. 
The names signed to the address give to it 
the highest character as a well-considered, 
grave, and temperate expression of a convic- 
tion which can not be disregarded, and which 
will not prove to be fruitless. There is no 
doubt that those who sign it justly suppose 


. that all practical progress in the enlargement 


of the suffrage in the manner which they de- 
sire will be made by the intelligence and con- 
science of the country, and that these are nat- 
urally attracted to the Republican party. It 
is not, of course, true that every Republican 
favors the views of the address, but it is true 
that the spirit and logic of the party are favor- 
able. And the declaration of the Massachu- 
setts convention justifies an earnest appeal to 
the legislature to test the feeling of the State. 
We presume that this appeal will be made, 
and if so, it will be under the most admirable 

ices. The serious and reasonable man- 
ner in which the Republican women of Massa- 
chusetts present their views is itself a power- 
ful argument. Nor can we avoid observing 
that the two names which are first signed are 
those of the most conspicuous of anti-slavery 
women in the old time. They declare them- 
selves Republicans because they believe that 
liberty and justice everywhere and for all are 
most secure with that party.—George Wm. 
Curtis in Harper’s Weekly. 





MRS. CHENEY'S LECTURE. 


It has been charged that the failure of women 
to attend the one course of lectures which Har- 
yard College opened to them proved their in- 
difference to the highest culture. No allow- 
ance was made for the inconvenient hour and 
locality ; and the experiment was voted a fail- 
ure. Mr. James T. FIELDs has judged wo- 
men more wisely, and reaped the first harvest 
of his generous effort on their behalf, at the 
opening leciure of the free course to women, 
on Saturday afternoon, Oct. 5. 

Long before the time appointed for opening 
the doors, a multitude thronged the entrance, 
and before balf past two, the hall was packed 
with intelligent, and, for the most part, well 
bred women. The hall of the Intitute of 
Technology seats nine hundred people, but 
every available foot of standing room ‘in the 
aisles and on the platform was occupied, 
while many hundreds were unable to obtain 
entrance. It is hoped that the various discom- 
forts attending your reporter, such as breath- 
ing on atmosphere suggestive of a Turkish 
bath, the difficulty of maintaining a foothold 
in the swaying crowd, and the necessity of 
writing without support, will excuse the faults 
of the following report: 

After premising that English literature is 

the soundest and sweetest, Mrs. Cheney said 
that the pithy sentences of Shakspeare have 
become maxims for the world. Into the 
mouth of Falstaff he put condensed temper- 
ance lectures, before the world had wakened 
to the necessity of temperance. Literature is 
the most democratic of arts. The poor work- 
ing girl may avail herself of its treasures and 
brighten her life with its enchantment. But 
rumination is as needful to healthful mental 
digestion, as it is to thecow. Margaret Fuller 
found a year spent at her sewing most pre- 
cious, inasmuch as she then revolved and as- 
similated the mental food she had taken. The 
natural fluency of women was alluded to, 
and the great lack of their life declared to be 
severance from the practical thought and duty 
of daily life. Working women will gain 
strength and cheer from education. 

Literature must be followed with earnest 
purpose, not in dilettante fashion. A young 

lady once said, she meant to take a day and 
read Shakspeare as she heard so much said 
about him. All influences about women tend 
to diffuseness. 

The rise and current of thought which have 
shaped this era were then briefly analyzed. 

Alluding to the imperfect means of educa- 
tion during the youth of the nation, Mrs. Che- 
ney rated at her true value the pretty simple- 
ton, so long the ideal woman of mistaken men, 
and spoke of the impetus toward higher life 
given in our era by Carlyle, Emerson, Sand, 


Mrs. Browning, George Elliot, Mrs. Stowe, 
Mrs. Dall and others. 

There are vapid literary women who con- 
tent themselves with intellectual fancy work, 
and whoee books have the temporary and bad 
inspiration for the reader which gin and wa- 
ter would have. 

Mrs. Ripley, hearing the Greek recitation 
ofa collegian, with one foot upon the rocker 
of her baby’s cradle, proved the faithfulness 
of noble minds to household duty, and was 
typical of a just balance. 

The indebtedness of the arts to literature 
was finely portrayed. Facts pass through the 
crucible of the imagination, and their spiritual 
meanings develop, as instanced in the pages 
of Emerson and Michelet. 

All nations paid tribute to sacred books, 
but the Greeks had no superstitious regard 
for them. The world has been enriched by 
them all. All books are sacred and precious 
in proportion to their truth to nature. 

Mrs. Cheney then dwelt upon the richness 
of her girlhood, when eager minds blossomed 
beneath the charmed words of Carlyle and 
the German philosophers and essayists. She 
paid a glowing tribute to Mr. Emerson. The 
Dial is the only magazine of that period hav- 
ing a permanent value. Theodore Parker 
and Margaret Fuller threw much light upon 
the lifeof women. That life is not limited by 
natural law, but by narrow views and circum- 
scribed conditions. Women need to guard 
against inward foes and to have severe stan- 
dards. Genius is the power of work. 

Many ladies came long distances at great 
cost of time and money to attend this lecture, 
and the failure of so many to gain admittance 
is matter of regret. The lectures will not 
probably be repeated, but may be supplement- 
ed by a course of scientific lectures. It was 
pleasant to see so many gray-haired women 
seizing upon this late opportunity for culture, 
and not less so, to view the fresh young girls 
for whom the future holes such grand gifts, if 
they will stretch out their hands to take them. 
Both classes demonstrate the falsehood of the 
charge that women are content to be ‘‘well- 
smattered ;” much to the satisfaction of Mr. 
Fields, who has had infinite trouble in arrang- 
ing the details of this experiment, and hopes 
that from it may result a University for wo- 
men. 

The next lecture will be upon English Novel 
Writing, and Charles Dickens, by Edwin P. 
Whipple, Oct. 12, 

ELIZABETH K. CRURCHILL, 





THAT REMINDS ME. 


Epitors WoMAN’s JOURNAL :—Some good 
things come from the ‘watering places.’’ 
“Foam and Current” is excellent. Itreminds 
me of the old lines :— 


“And, from the most minute and mean, 
A virtuous mind can morals glean.” 


I am glad the JouRNAL published the “sin- 
gular production” of Hon. Mr. Archer. I will 
tell you what I thought when I read it. 

I thought of what I used to read, whena 
little urchin :—- 


‘*A, a was an archer who shot at a frog, 
B, b was a butcher, and had a great dog!’ 


This archer made quite a stir among the 
frogs, and gave them an airing, but it won’t 
last long; they will be a “pouting’’ again 
soon; perhaps not till after election. 

J. B. AusTIN. 

WARREN, Sept, 28, 1872. 


wom 


WOMAN PHYSICIANS IN RUSSIA. 


A letter from St. Petersburg in the Consti- 
tutionnel, speaks of the formation of special 
courses of instruction for the female students 
coming to study in the Surgico-Medical Acad- 
emy ofthe Russian capital. The number of 
doctors in Russia is relatively very limited. 
Most of them settle in the large towns, leaving 
the country people at the mercy of supersti- 
tious practitioners, who employ eharms and 
amulets, and other devices of the kind, in treat- 
ing their patients. The number of students for 
the first year is limited to seventy, and the 
courses of instruction will extend over four 
years. The majority of the female medical 
students as Zurich are, as is known, Russian 
ladies. There can be little doubt, therefore, 
that the St. Petersburg courses of study will 
be largely patronized. 


—-— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TESTED. 


Not a thousand miles from the cityof Hav- 
erhill, but yet “over the line,’ the matter of 
Woman Suffrage was pretty well tested on the 
evening of the last day of September, 1872. 

It seems that in a certain village, a musical 
society meeting was to be held, and was held. 
Previous to the holding, some of the members 
of the male persuasion had concluded they 
would ‘“‘pack the caucus’’ in political parlance. 
So they, the little knot of males who wanted 
the offices in the society, which by the way, 
made a fine show at the great international 
and outer national Jubilee last summer, knot- 
ted themselves as a band of brothers some 
nights since and “made up a ticket.”’ This 
ticket was to be carried by a coup de main or 
ruse de guerre, and the males of the society 
were to rule the roost, and not even say “tur- 
key” to the females. The society was to be a 
“gander” society with “goose” attachments. 





But the ladies belonging thereto, and being 


pari passu, got wind of what was in the wind, 
and resolved to thwart the plans of their liege 
lords. They, too, got up a ticket and distrib- 
uted it beforehand, with due care and caution, 
handing all their friends a written ballot with 
the name of the man thereon whom they 
wanted for president of the society. 
The time came and both factions were on 
the ground or floor, and quiet reigned., The 
organization of the meeting was perfected 
when an elderly gentleman, “basso,’’ arose 
and nominated a man for the choice of men 
and women. The balloting proceeded and 
the counting followed. Imagine the conster- 
nation of the men, those who had “packed” 
the thing, when it was announced that their 
candidate had three votes and the candidate 
supported by the ladies had thirty votes. Itis 
almost needless to add that the ladies had equal 
ly good luck in choice of directors; and that 
they had their “own way” generally. 

Some of the men begin to talk about having 
an “honest caucus.”— Haverhill Bulletin. 





e Republican Woman’s Movement awak- 
ens general notice and favorable comment 
throughout the State, 

The Malden Messenger thus welcomes, 
WOMAN IN COUNCIL. 


Tremont Temple was crowded Wednesday 
evening, Sept. 25, by thousands of eager lis- 
teners to hear Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Stone, Mrs. 
Livermore and other able speakers, men and 
women, on the present aspect of affairs, and 
the position of women in the present cam- 
paign. The peoties was held under the aus- 
pices of the Republican National Committee, 
and it is one of the flattering signs of the times, 
to the hopeful Woman Suffragist, that the aid 
of the woman is called in to help in the com- 
ing elections, and is quite in contrast to the 
state of things five or six years ago, when they 
first began to speak on the subject of equal 
rights at Horticultural Hall. Then, an audi- 
ence could hardly be found to listen to the rea- 
son why her voice should be considered of 
any worth in public affairs. The women feel 
as if the Republican party had, in some sort, 
committed itself to their cause. They have 
said in their convention, “That the Republi- 
can party of Massachusetts, as the representa- 
tive of liberty and progress, is in favor of ex- 
tending the suffrage on equal terms, to all 
American citizens irrespective of sex,and will 
hail the day when the educated intellect and 
enlightened conscience of women find direct 
expression at the ballot box; and the wo- 
men are wiiling to take them at their word, 
and, hoping for further help and consideration, 
hold themselves, many of them, willing to 
he)p in the present campaign. H. 


The Amesbury Villager has a leading edi- 
torial on ‘“The Women in Convention.” 


On Wednesday evening last the Republican 
women of Massachusetts held a mass meeting 
in Boston to endorse the platforms of Philadel- 
phia and Worcester, and to ratify the nomin- 
ations of Grant and Wilson, and Washburn 
and Talbot. Tremont Temple was densely 
— by the best people of the State. James 

reeman Clarke was chosen chairman, and 
the Rev. Mr. Manning, of the Old South 
church, opened with prayer. Addresses were 
made by Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Liver- 
more, Lucy Stone and others, in support of 
the above candidates, It was stated that not 
a leading woman advocates the election of 
Horace Greeley and his rebel-democratic al- 
lies, They, one and all, believed that the man 
who secured emancipation and national unity 
by defeating on the battle-field those who had 
taken up arms against the same, was the 

roper person to protect the fruits of their 

lood-bought victories. And they believed 
that the women whose prayers and tears had 
helped and encouraged the Union army in 
hospitals and camps, who had been constant 
in their labors at home in collecting and for- 
warding supplies to the front during all those 
terrible years, from the firing upon Sumpter 
to the surrender of Lee to General Grant, 
were entitled to meet in convention and give 
their moral support to the candidate of their 
choice. 

The convention united in a committee of 
seventeen Comngeenee ladies, among whom 
were such as Lydia Maria Child, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, ‘Grace Greenwood,” Lucy 
Stone and Harriet E. Sewall, to prepare an ad- 
dress to the women of America, in support of 
the Republican nominees, 

Whether one approves or not the meeting of 
women to deliberate upon matters of public 
moment, it is undeniable that such a gathering 
as the above, representing the best culture, 
the material wealth, and the most refined hu- 
manity of the State and country, is no insig- 
nificant power, cannot be derided out of exist- 
ence, and foreshadows the victory of the right 
men in November. 


A GOOD TIME COMING. 

Epitors WoMAN’s JOURNAL :—In looking 
over the JoURNAL, I see so many good and 
true things that my fingers will not give me 
peace until I bid you God speed in the glorious 
cause all women should pursue, working for 
freedom, justice, truth, virtue and everything 
that woman holds dear. 

Like many another woman I have not set 
too much store by that Philadelphia splinter, 
but suppose we should be thankful for small fa- 
vors and hope for larger ones. I do not feel 
like Frances E. Burr, without hope, and with 
faith so faint and weak. But rather will I say: 


“What’s the use of our repining ? 

The darkest clouds have silver lining, 
Faith looks beyond with eager eye, 
Nor cares to scan the leaden sky; 
While Hope, bright Hope, that precious grace! 
Finds in our hearts a dwelling-place, 
And nestling there like spirit blest, 

To us an ever welcome guest; 

Shut in from all this world of strife, 
Thou art to us, sweet Hope, our life. 
With Faith we see the clouds give way, 
While midnight darkness turns to day; 
Fond memory then assists us to behold 





The silver lining turned to shining gold.” 


I am of the opinion of Mrs. Cutler: although | 
the little cloud is no bigger than a man’s 
band, yet by right action just now, it will con- 
tinue to grow, and spread, until we get a plen- 
teous shower, with the bow of promise for all 
future time. 

One thing I want to know; viz: how the 
Hon. Stevenson Archer of Maryland came by 
the conviction that those two Kilkenney cats 
were of the male sex? And what authority 
has he for saying, the lady cats were instiga- 
tors of that fearful fight? Washe there? If 
so, he ought to be satisfied that the right of 
suffrage to woman does not mean free-loveism. 

R. M. P. H. 

Norra FAIRFIELD, Huron Co., OunI0, 





A PLAN OF ORGANIZATION. 


TO THE NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION, 


Enthusiasm, in any general enterprise where 
funds must be obtained and public sympathy 
enlisted, finds more encouragement if there 
be employed individual solicitation, public ag- 
itation, and the solidarity of friends, 

So impressed, I offer to give to your funds 
twenty or thirty dollars, provided you agree 
with me in the expediency of devoting the 
amount to my plan of organization, and will, 
con ,amore, enforce its completion. Perhaps 
no explanation is necessary other than is com- 
prised in the two papers herewith. 

Daily and for thirty years hopeful for the 
cause, believing that it is entitled to, and will 
take precedence of peace, prohibition, labor 
reform, and free thought, which are sure to be 
accomplished sometime. I remain 

Faithfully, JaMEs L, OLIVER, 
of Oliver & Taber, Dentists. 

144 TrREMONT Srt., BosTon, Sept. 17, 1872. 

It is proposed to open a book in every town 
in the Commonwealth. I estimate 500 towns, 
villages, and wards in Massachusetts, five 
cents each book, $25.00 total cost. 

The following to be printed at the head of 
the first page of each blank ruled book, costing 
perhaps five cents each twenty-four lines, and 
forty-eight pages capable of containing 1,152 
names. Book to be leather bound, numbered, 
and number registered. 

We whose names are hereto appended, inhabitants 
of [ ] Massachusetts, Ward [ ] of [ ] Massa- 
chusetts [ } village of [ ] Massachusetts, over 
twenty-one years of age, believing that it is a grievous 
wrong for one-half the world to rule the whole, are 
hereby pledged to maintain by our advocacy, and by 
vote when in our power, equal rights for all the peo- 
ple. 

And wehereby collectively, without assuming pe- 
cuniary liability, constitute the [ ) Massachusetts, 
Ward [ ] of [ ] Massachusetts [ } village of 
{ ] Massachusetts, Branch of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

NAMES. | STREET & NUMBER. 

Christian Name entire. 

Miss or Mrs. prefixed to 

women’s name. 

The following to be priated on the inside of 
the cover of the leather-bound book described 
in the other paper :— 

This Book is the Property of 
THE NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE AS- 
SOCIATION, 
Office at 3 Tremont Place, Boston Mass. 

The Secretary of the Branch in your town, ward; or 
village is requested to keep safe possession of this 
book, and enter in it the name of all our friends, ex- 
cept those who may be less than twenty-one years of 
age, and those whose residence is more properly with- 
in some other branch. 

Where no person is known to have been appointed 
or elected as secretary, it is hoped that some suitable 
person, lady or gentleman, friend of the cause, may 
be willing to retain the book and perform for us this 
little service. 

It is desired, that, at all the lectures or other meet- 
ings relating to Woman Suffrage, the Branch Secreta- 
ry should appoint suitable persons to write the name 
and residence, according to the required formula, of 
all who favor our cause; and that the lecturer or 
chairman of the meeting should state the name and 
objects of these appointees at such period of the meet- 
ing as will ensue a faithful canvass; to the end that 
these names may all be transcribed into this book, so 
that we nay know all our friends. 


A FAMILY GATHERING. 

A remarkable family banquet occurred at 
West Mansfield, recently. The person who 
stands at the head of this long line of descen- 
dants, fifty-two of whom were present, and 
at whose residence this assembly of physical 
wonder convened, is the widow of Mr. Jacob 
Briggs, and as hale and hearty an old lady of 
ninety-two summers as can be found in all 
the healthy Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
She attends to the work of her household, and 
as an example of what she can do, has made 
this season twenty cheeses. The youngest and 
sole representative of the fifth generation isa 
little item of humanity, two months old, child 
of Mrs. Albert Fuller, of Attleboro’, daughter of 
Ezra Arnold. Six towns were represented at 
this family fete—Attleboro’, Mansfield, Fox- 
boro’, Wrentham, Bridgeport, and Franklin. 
Other towns were represented by the third and 
fourth generations. The unanimity of the 
family in political matters was strikingly 
shown by a vote, which showed all to be for 
Grant and the Administration. This is the 
third of a series of family meetings at West 
Mansfield, which it is intended to continue 
indefinitely. .They are occasions of good 
cheer to all, and serve to cement the family 
bond which is to be made perfectin the home 
of the future life. Since the first meeting, 
two have been called to the better land, one 





each year. 


——___ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Concorp Days. by A. Bronson Alcott: 
lished by Roberts Brothers, Boston. ag 


This book covers a great variety of unrelay 
ed topics, each of which is treated in Mr, 4) 
cott’s peculiar style. The chapters which, will 
attract most readers, are those which treat of 
Thoreau, Emerson, Hawthorne, and 

ret Fuller. We get brief but finely drawn pic. 
tures of the men of to-day. Beecher, Colyer, 
Garrison, Phillips, Greeley, and short intro. 
ductions to Plato, Plutarch, Pythagoras, Soc. 
rates. Carlyle is pictured in four pages, ang 
Goethe tenderly drawn in three. The whole 
book, is like Mr. Alcott, attractive, suggestivs 
and instructive. 


Orr THE SKELLIGS, a novel, by Jean Inge. 
low, published by Roberts Brothers, who haye 
the pleasure of announcing, for early 
cation, this first novel by the popular author 
of “Songs of Seven.” 


Lessons ror Curipren, About 
by A. E. Newton, late Superintendent of 
Schools at Washington, D. C. Illustrated, 
Published by Newton & Co., 
Street, Boston. 


This little work goes part way to meet , 
great want, in all our schools, of a book suited 
to the capacity of the younger children, by 
which they may begin a pleasant acquaintancg 
with, and acquire a knowledge of their ow, 
bodies. 

It teaches by question and answer, and 
clenches thé instruction by lines in rhyme, 
We wish the author had not tried to moraliz 
so much. Still it isa valuable treatise adapt 
ed to children, and we wish it might be in the 
primary department of every school. 

Retail price in cloth, 60 cents ; half cloth 
cents. Copies for examination with a view ty 
introduction furnished gratis. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Take Notice. 
After Oct. Ist, the office of the WomAn’s Jovryar 
will be closed, cn Saturday afternoons, at 2 o'clock 
P.M. 











The Standard in the Van! 
All other Church Music Books, of whatever 


of excellence, are respectfully invited to fall in the 
rear of 


THE STANDARD! 


Our New Collection of music for Choirs, Conven 
tions, and Singing Schools. It cannot be excelled in 
quality, and intends to lead in circulation. 


Some of the Merits.—Short Theory; Abu 
dant Material, Sacred and Secular, for practice ; Excel 
lent Set of Metrical Tunes, in /arge, clear print, and not 
crowded—a great advantage; Unusually good colle- 
tion of anthems, Set Pieces, &c. e coneiien, 
Messrs. L. O. EMERSON, of Boston, and H. 
PALMER, of Chicago are perhaps the most ski 
men of their time in adapting music to the wants of 
the “singing” public. Price $1.50. Specimen cop- 
ies sent, for the present, post-paid, for $1.25. 


A Perfect Success! The Printers cannot kee 
pace with the demand! Ditson & Co.'s 


Gems of Strauss! 


BY JOHANN STRAUSS. 


It is a large book (of 250 pages, full sheet-music 
size), filled with the best Strnuss M..sic, Waltz, 
Polkas, Quadrilles, &c., including those performed it 
this country, under the direction of the great com 
poser, 

About $40.00 worth of musics included in th 
ay which are, however, sold for the diminutive 
price o 


$2.50 in Boards, $3.00 in Cloth. Sent, pow 
paid, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


NINE OUT OF TEN 











Admit that the BEE-HIVE can and do sell Hats ast 
Gloves at Very Low Prices. 


132 WASHINGTON STREET: 


Oct. 12. 8m 
either 3 Se 


LADIES’ WRITTEN VISITING ARDS 
Executed in the finest style of the art. Orders bf 
mail promptly filled, and sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. Terms, 50 Cards, $2.00; 100 cards, $3.50. 

E. Ss BARTLETT, Parker House, Bosto2 


Oct 12 9m 
————— 


BOARDING IN NEW YORK. 


Readers of the Woman’s Journat, visiting 5 
York, will find a superior stopping-place, by the dif 
or week, at Dr. Miller’s Home of Health, 37, 9, 68 
West 26th street. Pleasant rooms, excellent 
first-class location, all kinds of baths, strictly emp 
ance, more home-like, and at less prices, than # 
tels. 

Address, for circular, 


Dr. E. P. Miller, 
41 WEST 26th STRFET, NEW Y° 
Oct 12 tf 
Eee 
NOTICE. 


A few of the colored ladies of the West End 

















recently organized an association to assist in the 
of destitute sick women and children, and 
moderate prices the children of working vee 
Rebecca Crumpler, M. D., Mrs. Rachel Smith, 
George L. Ruffin, Pres. Apply to Dr. R. 3 
am Sept 





No. 20 Garden Street, Boston, 
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